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We are proud to receive this fine unsolicited 
testimonial for WJAR-TV which has the greatest 
TV-set penetration of any one-station market in the 
. proof of WJAR-TV’s effectiveness 
in programming and promotion. gy 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE ROOSTER 
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Announcing 
the formation of 


~VENARD Ine. 


~ Radio and Television 


~ Representatives 


New York Headquarters: 
444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. 


| ‘ 

| Chicago Offices: sowaro 6. Meyers 

| 35 E. Wacker Dr.—pure oiL BUILDING 
) 





San Francisco: DUNCAN SCOTT—MILLS BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES - DALLAS - ATLANTA - BOSTON 


president: Lloyd George Venard 





itorial, advertising and circulation offices: 444 Madison Ave., 
Yew York 22. N. Y. Printing Office: 307-11 Main Street, Kutztown, Pa. Single copy: 50 cents. Yearly subscription in the U. S. and 
possessions: $6; in Canada: $7; elsewhere: $8. Vol. I, No. 6. Acceptance under Section 34.64 P. L. & R. authorized 
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MELLcc Lie jump in sales! 


VERY TRUE in the case of local TV weathercasts. For no subject is 


of wider interest than the weather. 


And when forecasts are pinpointed to the local market —and put on by 


a well-known local personality —they rate high and sell hard. 


One 6:15 P.M. weathercast captures over one-third of the 
total TV audience —per telecast. 


Each of these programs does an excellent selling job. Each can do 
much to help jump your sales. 


WSB-TV...... Atlanta 
WBAL-TV .... . Baltimore 
WFAA-TV ..... Dallas 
KOA-TV ...... Denver 
WICU ....... Erie 

KPRC-TV .... . Houston 
KECA-TV ..... Los Angeles 
KSTP-TV ..... Mp’l’s.—St. Paul 
WSM-TV ..... Nashville 

represented by WABC-TV ..... New York 


Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO + DALLAS 


WTAR-TV .... . Norfolk 
KMTV ....... Omaha 
WTVH ....... Peoria 
WENS ....... Pittsburgh 
WOAI-TV .... . San Antonio 
KFMB-TV .... . San Diego 
KGO-TV ...... San Francisco 
KOTV ....... Tulsa 

KEDD ....... Wichita 











BASIC ABC-TV 


AFFILIATE 
FOR FRESNO 


rd 


SATURATES 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA’S 
RICH INLAND MARKET 


Effective buying income 
$942,044,000 


in KJEO coverage area 
61,364 sets Oct., 1953 


(90 mile contour area) 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Offices in Leading Cities 





CHANNEL(47) 


Lo 1315 Se :) tey-Uelee-S aa), ice ote) 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Phone 7-8405 


P. ©. Box 1708 
J. E. O'Neill, President 
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444 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


EDITOR: 

You are to be commended on the 
Code Board editorial under “Wash- 
ington Memo” in the December issue 
of TELEVISION AGE. 

I should like to emphasize that the 
voluntary code of self-regulation is an 
all-industry job that encompasses the 
individual management of stations and 
networks as well as the five members 
of the Code Board. In the final an- 
alysis, management in its own judg- 
ment must tell the advertiser how far 
he can go. The most effective way to 
eliminate any bad commercial practice 
is for the telecaster to do a little self- 
regulation by the well 
known art of rejection. 


exercising 


The five men and women on the 
Code Board cannot do this job alone. 
We can exhort and wield the big stick 
without avail, if individual manage- 
ment fails to serve the role as execu- 
tioner. The whole principle of volun- 
tary self-regulation will collapse unless 
the industry understands its joint 
responsibility. 

In this regard the trade press cannot 
escape its part in the play. Your 
editorial indicates good sense of direc- 


tion. 
JOHN E. FETZER 
Chairman 
NARTB Code Board 
EDITOR: 


In the October issue, you reported 
the Gardner Advertising Agency is 
switching the Grove 4-Way account 
from the St. Louis office to the New 
York office. 

Both Gardner and Grove were dis- 
turbed by the information. We handle 
the Grove Bromo Quinine account, 
and there is no consideration of mov- 
ing it from St. Louis. The Cohen 
Agency in New York handles the 
Grove 4-Way account and has for 
some time. 

PHILIP D. ARCHER 
Gardner Advertising 
St. Louis 


EDITOR: 

The attached clipping from The 
Catholic News mentions TELEVISION 
AGE, you will note, as recommended 
reading. This column is being syndi- 
cated to various Catholic weeklies. 

Incidentally, I also have recom- 
mended your magazine to my class in 
television production at Fordham Uni- 
versity’s School of the Communica- 
tion Arts. 

JOHN O'CONNOR 
Radio-TV Editor 
The Catholic News 
EDITOR: 

On Jan. 23 and 24 we will hold our 
second annual Retail Advertising Con- 
ference clinic, intended primarily for 
retail department store advertising 
managers and sales promotion man- 
agers. One of our sessions will be 
devoted to television advertising. 

Will you please send us a copy of 
your September issue which contains 
a fairly complete survey of successes 
and failures in this field? We intend 
to use this information as the basis for 
our television session. 

RALPH HEINEMAN 
Retail Advertising Conference 
EDITOR: 
. | want you to know how 
pleased we are with the BMI story. 

The book is swell and seems to get 
better with every issue (and this is 
not just because the last issue had our 
story in it) 

CARL HAVERLIN 
Broadcast Music Inc. 
New York 
EDITOR: 

. . . I have noticed with great inter- 
est the development of your publica- 
tion. TELEVISION AGE is filling a great 
need and it is apparent you are going 
ahead in great style . 

CLYDE B. MELVILLE 
Clyde Melville Station Reps 
Dallas 
EDITOR: 

Would it be possible to secure re- 
prints—at least 50 of them—of your 
December article, Up They Go, tell- 
ing how small agencies around the 
country are latching onto the tv 
kite . . . We would like to point this 
article out to many of our agency 
friends . . . 

ROBERT F. BLAIR 
Productions on Film, Inc. 


Cleveland 

















DAYTIME DOLLARS BUY MORE 











_In NBC daytime television your advertising 
‘dollar becomes more elastic and more efficient. 
Compared to the average of all nighttime tele- 
vision shows, the average NBC daytime TV 
program reaches more homes per dollar... 


gives you up to three times more commercial 
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time for your money . .. and gives you up to 
three times the commercial frequency. These 
are only a few of the reasons why daytime 
dollars buy more when they are wisely placed 
in NBC daytime television. 


NBC TELevisiown 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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52 star-studded half how 


of top TV plays 
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BRODERICK CRAWFORD 


PFAR SHOWCASE 


ith your host, Mr. Edward Arnold 





| 
| A successful, tested program... 


| rollicking comedy / taut drama first Tun an over 150 markets 
a? x tender romance / exciting adventure 





Your* Star Showcase, with Edward Arnold as host, is a proved 

MY spine-tingling mystery and intrigue program—with a fresh, audience-building format. Even in mar- 

kets where it appeared as The General Electric Theatre, it is new 

to more people than the number who saw the first run. And the 
addition of Arnold assures even larger audiences. 


Your* Star Showcase offers local and regional advertisers 52 
different, top quality, network-calibre programs with a proved, 
impressive audience record. The series boasts ratingst of 20.3 in 
Chicago... 30.5 in San Antonio. . . 22.9 in Cleveland . . . 32.6 in 
Kalamazoo... 47.4 in Charlotte, etc. 















Your* Star Showcase is a series to which the phrase “presents 
with pride” truly applies. It is great drama. It is a weekly parade 
of marquee names .. . sparkling scripts . . . tight direction. . 
lavish production. 


On all counts, Your* Star Showcase can be the showcase for your 
product. Call, write or wire for the complete story. 


*Advertiser or brand name. 


Pelevision BD o2rams of @@merica, ine. 


tVideodex, February, 1953 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. © 1041 N. FORMOSA AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 
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Letter from the Publisher 


Some Survey 


One of the pubications hereabouts that claims fealty to radio as well 
as tv let loose last month with a piece of spurious and irresponsible re- 
search designed as a premeditated attempt to get some attention and, as 
it eventually evolved, came up with one of the most invidious pieces of 
anti-tvy propaganda on record. 

The “research” consisted of sending out 450 postcards, about 100 
of which were returned, replying to the single loaded question, “Is tv 
over-commercialized?” Some sixty cards said “Yes,” on the basis of which 
this publication implied that 60 per cent of all agency-advertiser and 
station men agreed with the publication that tv was over-commercial. 

In the first place the question was strictly of the “When have you 
stopped beating your wife?” variety. 

In the second place, considering that there are 2,100 advertising 
agencies, 2,600 national accounts and 325 stations, some 60 postcards 
by any yardstick cannot be considered an adequate sample. 

Laying aside for a moment the questions of motives and ethics—just 
what is meant by the loose use of the term “over-commercial”? Whom 
did they mean? Did they mean the networks? You can still buy plenty 
of time on.all four of them. Did they mean the stations as a group? Al- 
most half of them are still in the red. Did they mean by that term that all 
commercials on most programs are too long? 

We wish to emphasize one point—we do not deny the danger to 
television in the malpractices of excessive commercialism. Certainly there 
are infractions of the NARTB Code. In this business as in others there are 
good operations. and there are inferior ones. 

But we do not feel that anyone in tv should allow castigation of the 
entire business on the basis of 60 postcards. This “survey” shows no 
regard for facts, no interest in the future of this business, and makes it 
appear as if this publication were seeking to climb on the back of tv to 
generate some highly undesirable, albeit widespread, publicity. 


A Matter of Definition 


Inquiries about “In the Public Interest”, published in our December 
issue, indicate some misunderstanding of the public service airtime quoted 
for each network. All networks give a great deal of airtime to public 
service programming. The figures in our story were not intended in any 
way as a comparison of the four networks’ service. 

The nBc definition of public service included programs offering 
“integrated enlightenment”, and thus the total embraced programs such as 
Today, last year’s political coverage, concert music and features like Ding 
Dong School. The aBc-Tv figure was a percentage estimate of total airtime, 
while that for Du Mont was the average number of hours per day. The 
css Television figure, for the first eleven months of this year, was based 
on “public affairs, news and other informational and cultural programs.” 
The networks do not have a uniform definition of public service pro- 
grams. Thus, when they issued figures for publication, they listed “public 
service” according to their several definitions. 

The important aspects about public service are two-fold: (1) The 
four networks and the entire industry are donating heavily of time and 
money for public service programming; (2) whether a program is com- 
mercial or not is not the basic yardstick for gauging the extent of its 
public service contribution. 


Cordially, 


Ay faut 














There is no such thing as a two-headed timebuyer 


When a timebuyer is buying television, 

he is thinking television. 

When he is reading TELEVISION AGE, 

he is thinking television. When he 

sees your ad in TELEVISION AGE, you hit 
him with the greatest impact... at 

the time when he is thinking about 
buying what you have to sell. 


Television Age 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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A RUN FOR THE MONEY 


Television propels ssc&B into 
a remarkable seven-year record 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN WAY 
They love tv south of the equator 


but many major problems remain to be solved 


BILLION-DOLLAR STREET 


Fabulous Madison Avenue is television’s Main Street 


CALLING THE SIGNALS 


NBC’s new team of “Pat and Bob” drives 
for network supremacy 


AGENCY CHAIN SERVICE 


Local firms form an advertising network 
to cover the national market 


SLIDES IN FOCUS 


Some ways to end the confusion 
in this important tv activity 


POTOMAC PICTURE 
An authoritative report from Washington 


on the 1954 outlook 


TARGET DATES 


TELEVISION AGE’s exclusive report on when 


new stations will go on the air 


FILM BUYERS 


TELEVISION AGE’s list of these important 
station personnel 


Cover: Anthony Saris 


DEPARTMENTS 


10 


15 


21 


25 


Publisher’s Letter 59 Wall Street Report 
Report to the readers 


Tele-trends 61 Critics Panel 


The shape of the future 


Tele-scope 65 Set Count 


What's ahead behind the scenes 


Newsfront 77 In the Picture 


The way it happened 


Washington Memo 80 In Camera 


About licensing fees 


The lighter side 


56 Network Schedule 
The January line-up 


The financial picture 


What makes Dragnet tick? 


Market-by-market figures 


Portraits of people in the news 





Junior's right 
as usual, Pop! 


Because when it comes to 

TV coverage you can add the 43rd 
market (Springfield-Holyoke ) 

to the 25th (Hartford)*.. . 


...and get a combined market that 
rates 15th in the U.S. — 

297,175 households, $1,032,106,000 in 
annual retail sales — bigger than 
Buffalo or Cincinnati or Milwaukee. 


And you can reach this market 
with one station — WWLP, 
Channel 61, the only NBC-ABC TV 
outlet in the Springfield-Hartford 
area. For more information 

write us or our representatives. 


*Population and its Distribution, 7th Edition 





CHANNEL 61 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
150 kw EFFECTIVE RADIATED POWER 


SPRINGFIELD TELEVISION BROADCASTING CORP. 
61 Chestnut Street * Phone Spfid. 2-418! 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


National Boston 
Geo. P. Hollingbery Co. Berthe Bonnen 
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ow Are You Fixed For Sales? 


Ginny Wood, gracious hostess of 
WSPD-TV’s “Woman’s Window”, 
has the sparkling enthusiasm and 
experience it takes to increase your 
sales in the WSPD-TV billion dol- 
lar market. 


“Woman’s Window” is directed to 
WSPD-TV’s women viewers, featur- 
ing interviews with interesting wo- 
men who make Toledo tick. Toledo 
women know Ginny, and her fan 
mail proves they are enthusiastic 
about her. 





Ginny Wood 


Sales Increase With Proper Planning 





Ginny carefully works out nuworld cheese pre- Using props, Ginny actively demonstrates 
sentation with Marion Mills of Arthur Towle sponsors’ products—everything from food to 
Agency. house paint. 


Get your share of sales in WSPD-TV’s billion dollar market. 
Contact your nearest Katz agency or call ADams 3175 in Toledo. 





TOLEDO, OHIO 


Represented Nationally 
er Sapetin Srpeny by KATZ 


TOM HARKER, NAT. SALES DIR., 118 E. 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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me me or me meme P@lE-trends 


year. Network, spot, local sales are all due to rise sharply; film business 
will be at a record rate; new concepts in programming are in the cards. Add the 
terrific potential impact of color—1954 will be the “tooling-up year"—and a 
momentous twelve months lies ahead. 





Overall gross billings for the industry in 1953: a cool $448 million. This year that is 
expected to soar to $550 million or more. 





The vital statistics: 

1. Stations on air at end of 1955: 541. By end of 1954: about 600. 
2. Television markets at end of 1953: 195. By end of 19543 300. 

5. Sets in use at end of 1955: 27 million. By end of 1954: 33 million. 








Once again the networks will snare the biggest slice of business: an estimated $249 million 
this year, compared to $210 million in 1953. 


With the station markets rapidly disappearing, network competition will be intensified. 
Emphasis will be on programming. AT&T will link up another 100 stations by 
microwave and cable during the course of the year. 





National spot is likely to jump 25 percent in 1954, may hit $13lmillion. Broken down, that 
means a 15 percent increase from old stations, 10 percent from new ones beginning 
operations throughout 1954. Currently accounting for about one third of all 
billings, spot sales are heading for the 50 percent mark, but that may be 
several years off. 








Spot, infact, should be the big success story of 1954. The. constant introduction of 
new products—such as Colgate-Palmolive's Florient, Procter & Gamble's Gleem, 
and the many anti-enzyme toothpastes—assures that. With network time virtually 
sold out, companies are buying up 20 and 10-second spots—even ID's—"like 
crazy". Agencies are hard put even nowto find good adjacencies. 





Local business should run around $125 million this year. Toa large extent, of course, 





the level will depend on general economic conditions. Present feeling among 
economists—in and out of government—is that 1954 will be another banner business 
year, though some "soft spots"—notably in textiles and automobiles—are 
expccted. Retail sales, near record levels in 1955, are expected to hold up. 





You can count on this: advertising expenditures will set arecord in1954. (See 
Newsfront, page 25.) Last year's outlay ran around $7.5 billion; from all indi- 
cations, this year's will hit $8 billion or over. What's more, a big chunk of that 
increase will go into television—both local and network, 





Industries boosting ad budgets: food and grocery manufacturers, electrical appliance 
makers, producers of soaps, cleansers and polishes, drug and toiletry companies, 
auto makers. Some 80 percent of leading national advertisers planto step up their 
use of tv. 








Tele-trend cor:inie: 








In programming look for increasing emphasis on the "Segment" or participation show. 
The great success of Today, which wound up the year practically sold out, has 
paved the way. CBS is readying a similar early morning program, running from 
7 a.m. to 9 aem., broken up into 15-minute segments and offering affiliates plenty 
of spots for local advertising. NBC has Home in the works, in the 12 tol PeM. 
Slot, also utilizing the "magazine concept". New president Pat Weaver is think- 
ing of a late show, Tonight, also to be sold on a participating basis. 


Lure of the participation: it enables the small advertiser to lick the bugaboo of high 
time costs, still break into the rich tv market. 








The mushrooming film business grossed almost $50 million last year. Half hour and 15- 
minute syndicated series alone accounted for $30 million. Trade estimates place 
the overall 1954 volume at as much as $75 million. 


Actually, the tv film field is in the midst of a widespread "shakedown" process. 
Precarious financing and the big stakes involved are eliminating the speculators. 
A pattern similar tothe motion picture industry seems to be evolving: ahalf dozen 
larger firms leading the field, with the smaller ones handling specialized 
items. 


Prospect for more feature films is not bright. Chief source for new material again will 
be foreign-made pictures. 





Re-runs continue to go over big. In New York, for instance, a recent group of Class A 
pictures has been re-run some 16 times and has just been sold for four more 
re-runse The end is not in sight. 





Color will be in the news throughout 1954. Main roadblocks: shortage of equipment to 
enable stations to receive colorcasts ; lack of facilities for mass production of 
receivers. Color will go ahead just as fast as these problems are solved. 





Color's real impact is thus two or three years off. Not till then will a sizeable number 
of outlets be able to receive and transmit network shows in multichrome. And not 
till then will sets be reasonably priced—$500 plus—and in good supply. 





Things to watch for on the Washington front: licensing fees; subscription tv; multiple 
ownership; more Congressional investigations. 








Any week now the FCC will submit to the Budget Bureau a schedule of licensing fees for 
stations. This is a "sleeper", may hit owners much harder than they expect. 


Pay-as-you-look television will get FCC attention some time during 1954. Chances are 
protracted hearings. will be heard. Approval of any one ‘system: doubtful at 
present. 





To encourage uhf expansion, the Commission is likely to permit ownership of seven stations 
—instead of the present limit of five—provided at least two are uhfers. 
Finally, look for publicity-hungry Congressmen to examine the whole range of tv 
programming, the effect on youthful viewers, andsoon. Net effect: sound and 
fury signifying little. 























0. L. Taylor Co. 
national representatives 


New York 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Boston 





e 9 
America s Here with KMID-TV you reach America’s carriage trade 


in overalls ... one of the richest markets on earth. 


= 
mirac ¢ Effective buying power: $6,464.00 per family (national 


average $5,086.00)—73,500 well-fed families to choose 
from. 
market 
Not the most people in any one TV market, to be sure 
—but certainly among the best-paid, and as the figures bear 


out—the most ready, willing, and able to spend! 





a 








Atlanta 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Midland * Odessa * Texas 
\! 
Bt putiot 
nec 


For the Complete 
story, write today 
for 12-page booklet. 
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Just as our mighty land is made up of varying 


scenes .. . rolling plains, winding rivers, snow-capped mountains 
. . . $o Storer audiences are composed of varying elements .. . 
differing in income, needs, habits, interests. 
Storer stations plan their programming 


with these differences in mind. 


wey: eee ~— 
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STORER BROADCASTING COMPANY 





| WSPD-TV WJBK-TV WAGA-TV KEYL-TV WBRC-TV 
i % Toledo, Ohio Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. San Antonio, Texas Birmingham, Ala. 
WSPD WJBK WAGA KABC WBRC WWVA WGBS 


Toledo, Ohio Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. San Antonio, Texas Birmingham, Ala. Wheeling, W. Va. Miami, Fla. 
NATIONAL SALES HEADQUARTERS: 
TOM HARKER, V. P., National Sales Director BOB WOOD, Midwest National Sales Mgr. 
118 East 57 Street, New York 22, Eldorado 5-7690 * 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, FRanklin 2-6498 














CORTSIDER 


It’s the physicist’s yardstick for a unit of 
energy or work. A single erg is pretty 
small. It would take many trillions of them 
to measure the amount of money-making 
work that goes on here in the 

industrial heart of America. 


Within the 114 counties that WSAZ-TV 
(and only WSAZ-TV) covers, you’ll find a 
prodigious concentration of the nation’s 
busiest manufacturers. Their steady 
payrolls swell the buying power of this 
area to over four billion dollars—a happy 
hunting ground for all kinds of advertisers. 


More and more of these advertisers are 
putting extra ergs into their budgets by 
enlisting WSAZ-TV to reach the 
prosperous families of this wealthy region. 
Why don’t you do the same? 





ton and Charleston employing a 


. = & 2:2 4.325 ' 2 8 


3,000 people, the Owens-Illinois 
Huntington-Charieston, West Virginia 

Channel 3—84,000 watts ERP — NBC-CBS-DuMont-ABC a 7 
Affiliated with Radio Station WSAZ. panies ( payrolls contribute steadily to the wealth 
Lawrence H. Rogers, Vice President & General Manager, WSAZ, Inc. of WSAZ-TV’s area. 

Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 


one of many major industrial com- 
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WHAT'S AHEAD BEHIND THE SCENES Te | e-Sco Dp e 


Closed Doors 

The nsc Affiliates Advisory Committee at its 
last meeting in New York three weeks ago met in 
a secret session with NBC President Pat Weaver 
and executive vp Bob Sarnoff and decided on a 
new policy of press relations. Heretofore, affiliates’ 
demands were always well publicized in advance. 
Because of the increasingly competitive situation, 
the affiliates group and the network mutually 
agreed to release information only after all con- 
cerned had reached concurrence on the specific 
points at issue. 


Out of Line 

Compton Advertising recently kept a record of 
its invoices from tv stations for a one-month 
period. It found that, out of 1,400 bills processed 
during that span, almost 400 had to be adjusted 
because they did not agree with the agency order. 
To speed up the entire payment procedure, AAAA 
will shortly formally advise stations to check their 
bills more closely with the agency orders. 


Trial Run 

Parker Pen’s year-end use of television— 
budgeted at $300,000—is understood to have been 
a test for possible further use of the medium to 
introduce a new “61” pen early in 1954. 


In the Works 
NBC President Weaver has in hand _ blue- 


prints for the design of studios for the new show, ° 


Home, that make Buck Rogers look outdated by 
comparison. The plans call for liberal use of 
cantilevers, daring special effects and revolution- 
ary techniques of camera maneuverability. The 
new broadcast plans for Home are these: 

In addition to its originally scheduled noontime 
airing, arrangements are under way for a later 
afternoon half-hour extension of the program to be 
telecast in color. The entire timetable has been 
moved up to around April 1. 


After Home is launched, you can look for the 


network to go right ahead with Tonight, a late 
hour show patterned after Today, to be telecast at 
about 1] p.m. The network feels that the program 
will be less expensive for the affiliates than feature 
film and will provide an opportunity for stations 
to sell locally in a manner similar to Today. 


Not Time for a Change? 

According to interested observers, the mounting 
tension between Sen. Joseph McCarthy and the 
White House has enhanced Rosel Hyde’s chances 
for reappointment this Spring to a full seven-year 
term as Chairman of the Fcc. John Doerfer, a Me- 
Carthy “appointee”, has heretofore been consider- 
ed the “crown prince,” and likely successor to 
Hyde. That status, according to those close to the 
White House, has changed in the past 30 days due 
to the widening Administration-McCarthy cleavage. 


Coming Attractions 

You will continue to see a great shortage of film 
product during 1954. Here and there a Class A 
picture is being released for tv distribution but it 
doesn’t look as if any wholesale appearance of 
feature film will be forthcoming until 1955, at 
which time the producers look forward to 600 
stations being on the air. One example of the 
dearth of Class A film: a distributor recently sold 
a package of films in New York that had already 
run 16 times. The deal calls for four more re-runs. 


Here and There 

Look for AscAP to announce a newly created post 
of station relations director. James V. McConnell, 
formerly head of NBc Spot Sales, and C. E. Cot- 
tington have been mentioned for the job 
Mounds is putting all of its budget into a tv spot 
.. N. W. Ayer, the agency for Hires 


Root Beer, has recommended to the client that it 


campaign . 


use a concentrated anouncement campaign to com- 
bat the deep inroads of the dietetic soft drinks . . . 
Maxon is proceeding with plans to move its tv and 
radio department from New York to Detroit. 
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Thrilling starlit dramas for every member of the family! 
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Now—from the current Schlitz Playhouse of Stars 
series, 26 half hours that sparkle with box-office 
‘iilins favorites like Joan Caulfield, Peggy Ann Garner, 
CAULFIELD Preston Foster, Maureen O’Sullivan. And what 
wonderful stories! By Somerset Maugham, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Thomas W. Phipps, and many other 
“greats.” A tried-and-proven way for the smart 
advertiser to win big audiences, week after week! 
Just how big is evident from these local ratings.* 

















MAUREEN 


O'SULLIVAN Boston .......32.8 Sh, BOS ccccs os MU 


Dayton....... 30.5 Chicago ......25.2 
Minneapolis ... 29.5 Seattle....... 48.0 


Use these faces to launch a sales campaign! 


precy Top stars appear regularly on THE PLAYHOUSE. 


ANN 
GARNER 

















PRESTON FOSTER 
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REED HADLEY 
(Captain Braddock of “Racket Squad”) 





This is the TV film series that zoomed into a 45.3 Nielsen rating (Aug. 1953) 
—the nation’s Number One show! It’s based on actual cases from the files 
of police confidence and racket squads. Each half-hour show is an action- 
packed chapter in the annals of rackets and “‘confidence games” that could 
victimize you. Big public-service appeal . . . a real buy for advertisers looking 
for quick, profitable sales. Here’s how RACKET SQUAD rates locally:* 


Cleveland. ......37.5 Chicago ........ 30.4 


New York....... 28.5 OO SSSA 56.0 
New Orleans .... 42.5 Pittsburgh ...... 46.3 
*Rating Source: Telepulse, December 1952 
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*NOVEMBER PULSE 





For Complete Information See Any Katz Man * National Reps. 





Tom Harker, National Sales Director * 118 E. 57th, New York 


OVER THE RAINBOW. Right on 
schedule the television industry and 
got their long-awaited 
Christmas present — color. The only 
surprise’ in the official approval of 
the NTsc compatible system was the 
speed with which the Fcc gave an un- 
restricted go-ahead. Normally, com- 
mercial telecasts could not begin until 
30 days after the authorizing decision 
was published in the Federal Register, 


its users 


FRANK FOLSOM 
A $15 million plunge 


but one day after the initial announce- 
(Dec. 17), 
waived the waiting period. Two days 
later, NBC-TV put on the first sponsored 


ment the commissioners 


color program, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
opera Amahl and the Night Visitors, 
backed by Hallmark cards. New York 
Times telecritic Jack Gould said it was 
“like a succession of Yuletide cards 
come to life...” 

Revealed rcA president Frank M. 
Folsom: “RcA and NBC will invest an 
additional $15 million during color 
television’s introductory year.” 

css Television was on the air within 
an hour of the Fcc announcement with 
a sustaining musical revue. Observers 
were struck by the “phenomenal” im- 
provement in the quality of the cBs 
Television transmission and reception 
since its own compatible method had 
been introduced just two months ago. 
css president Frank Stanton reported 


mm nue Mewstront 


that all major programs would be 
colorcast on a rotating basis. 

Individual telecasters were 
quick to get into the multichrome 
spotlight. At least 19 NBc-Tv affiliates 
colorcast the Rose Bowl game and 
Tournament of Roses on New Year's 
Day, sponsored by the F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. wptz, Philadelphia telecast 
a program with a 20-second commer- 
cial in color, claiming to be the first 
local station to do so. 


also 


But at least one important segment 
of the retailers and 
makers—received the news with mixed 
feelings. Dealer trade organizations 
had all but 
openly to hold off approval of com- 
patible standards until after the Christ- 
mas shopping season; their sales were 


industry—set 


asked the Commission 


already slumping, in no small part 
due to consumer anticipation of color. 
Industry insiders, however, were con- 


FRANK STANTON 
An Ambitious Schedule 
fident that black-and-white volume 
would pick up once the public fully 
realized it would be at least two or 


three years before medium-priced 
color sets would be plentiful. 

Set makers, for their part, .said 
flatly that they turn. out 
enough color receivers in 1954 even to 
sample their dealers. Their guess for 
1955: anywhere from 500,000 to 1.5 


million receivers on the market cost- 


couldn’t 


ing anywhere from 25 per cent more 
than comparable black-and-whites to 
$500-plus for 21-inch screens. Most 
estimates were that it would be 1956 
before mass production and popular 
prices became a reality. 

RCA, for instance, said it would take 
six months to get into production and 
even then output would be limited. 
General Electric was planning to make 
color tubes “in limited quantities” in 
the first quarter; Crosley, first firm 
licensed by Chromatic Television Lab- 
oratories to produce its 2l-inch Law- 
rence tube, believed it would be “at 
least five years before color broadcast- 
ing makes sufficient progress in pro- 
gramming to stimulate receiver sales 
in the volume we have experienced in 
black-and-white.” Declared Philco: “It 
will take us nine months to tool up 
and then we'll only be producing a 
trickle... . 

Dr. Allen B. Du Mont, also sound- 


ing a note of caution, announced: “We 


” 


shall go into production and introduce 
a large screen color receiver in 1954. 
However, the public should recognize 
that neither Du Mont nor the rest of 
the industry shall be able to deliver 
any substantial number of receivers of 
any size at prices which the general 
public can afford for several years.” 

The public, of course, would, by 
and large, be able to see color demon- 


ALLEN DU MONT 
A Timely Warning 
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strations almost immediately. Ray- 
theon, in pilot production for several 
months, began shipping sample sets to 
retailers over the pre-Christmas week- 
end; Admiral, also in the pilot stage, 
introduced its first receivers (price: 
“over $1,000”) to its dealers on Dec. 
30, and said: “A handful might reach 
the market within a )~*ar.” 

Makers of film conunercials were 
also “tooling up”. Kling *>tudios, ex- 
perimenting with color tu: about a 
year, was alrealy doing about 10 
per cent of its commercials in color. 
Vice president Fre Niles predicted 
that in two years “colorcasting via 
films will be used throughout the na- 
tion”. Peter Elgar Productions, which 
has made a color spot for Pall Mall, 
was prepared to start multichrome 
work as soon as client demand war- 
ranted. 

A 1!SIEVISION AGE survey found 
advertisers enthusiastic—but cautious. 
They were mindful of the high cost of 
coler production; they were mindful 
that any kind of a mass audience was 
a good way off. Still, there was no 
minimizing the enormous potential 
sales impact. General Mills, for in- 
stance, was “quite intrigued” and 
“watching its development”; Ameri- 
can Tobacco, too, was “watching the 
progress in color with interest”. Gen- 
eral Foods called color “a natural for 
food promotion”. 

So the television industry had its 
Christmas present. Despite all the 
strings still to be untied—high pro- 
duction and manufacturing costs, the 
lack of a mass market, a shortage of 
transmitting equipment, the need for 
more technical know-how— it was still 
a glittering, an exciting package. As 
well as a New Year, it inaugurated a 
New Age—the fabulous Age of Color. 


FIRST RUN. Meanwhile, another 
“hot” industry subject—subscription 
tv—-was moving more and more to 
the fore. The trial run of International 
Telemeter’s pay-as-you-see home sys- 
tem got off to an auspicious, if still in- 
conclusive, start. In Palm Springs, 
Calif., some 10 to 30 people gathered 
in each of 70 homes fitted out with 
coin-box television sets to watch the 
usc-Notre Dame football game (“ad- 
mission”: $1) and Paramount’s new 
film Forever Female ($1.35). Prompt- 
ly, some 100 other residents put in 
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PAUL RAIBOURN 
An Auspicious Start 


requests for subscription equipment 
and International Telemeter soon had 
a “healthy” backlog of orders. Said 
Paul Raibourn, vice president of Para- 
mount (which controls Telemeter) : 
“It would be hard to describe the en- 
thusiasm engendered. No one talked 
about anything else for days.” 

Telemeter is now surveying Bur- 
bank and Glendale, preparatory to in- 
stalling a community antenna system 
and pay-as-you-see. 


TO THE RESCUE. The Great News- 
paper Strike in New York—seven 
dailies suspended publication for nine 
days as photo-engravers walked out— 
raised an interesting question: Were 
retail stores as dependent on print 
media as they had long maintained? 
The presses had barely stopped rolling 
when department, specialty and gro- 
cery stores began to besiege local tele- 
vision and radio stations for daytime 
spots, participations, t’s and even 
hour-long shows. Most ambitious was 
Schlossman’s department store which 
picked up the tab for wor-tv’s News- 
paper on 9 (Saturday, Dec. 5 and 
Sunday, Dec. 6 from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.). 
Plummer Ltd., luxury home furnish- 
ings, backed the Chicago Symphony 
on WABD; R. H. Macy, biggest of them 
all, took two one-hour news programs 
on WNBT, and Wanamaker’s telecast 
a one-hour store tour over WPIX. 
And what happened to sales during 
the newspaper blackout? During the 
first week of the strike, volume fell 
five per cent below the like week in 
1952, while country-wide sales were 


off three per cent. The second week 
—with mail order business beginning 
to slump badly—they were off 10 per 
cent in metropolitan New York, three 
per cent throughout the nation. Local 
retailers openly admitted the dip would 
have been much greater without the 
selling power of tv. 


BOOM, BOOM. Sure sign that the 
American economy is entering a real 
“hard-sell” period: 1954 already 
shapes up as the biggest advertising 
year on record. According to a recent 
ANA survey of 176 leading advertisers, 
representing some 20 industries, the 
overwhelming majority are upping 
their promotion budgets this year. Not 
surprisingly, a large share of the in- 
crease will go into television. 

Food and grocery manufacturers are 
scheduling the biggest hikes—24 per 
cent on the average. Next come elec- 
trical appliance makers with a 22.5 per 
cent rise indicated; producers of soaps, 
cleansers and polishes plan to spend 
20 per cent more in 1954, and drug 
and toiletries companies 15 per cent. 
Some 80 per cent of all firms surveyed 
intend to increase their use of tv. 

With the 1953 advertising bill esti- 
mated at $7.5 billion, this year may 
well see an $8 billion outlay. Com- 
ments ANA president Paul West: 
“These plans should have special sig- 
nificance to the business community 
in the light of the hearsay . . . en- 
countered from some quarters to the 
effect that advertising budgets are 
being pared.” In other words: the lid 
is off. 





PAUL WEST 
A Reassuring Report 
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St a one of those superiority complexes 
is eating on me,” said an oil-rich 
Texan to an Amarillo psychiatrist. 

The head doctor was intrigued. Being a 
Texan himself, he was no stranger to the well- 
developed ego. For a Texan to get neurotic 
about it, however, was a new twist. With vi- 
sions of his own private pipeline dipping into 
oil, perhaps even an oil well of his own, the 
good doctor suggested “an examination of all 
the facets” of his patient’s personality. 


“You mean for me to talk on a couch, like 
in the movies?” 

“That’s it—psychoanalysis.” 

“Tt’ll never work, doc. It’s my mother-in- 
law that’s got it.” 


Hee 


The Texas state of mind corresponds to our 
state of living—and the state we live in. Big, 
that is. Residents of Amarillo’s trading area 
in particular have to adjust to some traumatic 
experiences: $300 million in oil, gas and re- 
lated products annually; $350 million in an- 


TV: Chennel 4. AM: 10,000 wetts, 710 ke. 


GILT COMPLEX 
or Why Psychiatrists Go Crazy 
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nual cash income from the sale of crops and 
livestock, to name a few. Obviously abnormal, 
our folks do a healthy job of compensating, 
seeking satisfaction by spending money, lead- 
ing the nation in retail sales last year (a fren- 
zied $5,794 per family). 

If these facts motivate feelings of guilt 
about gilt you’re missing, don’t repress them. 
KGNC has comfortable couches—and schizo- 
phrenes can choose radio or tv. 


K AM-TV 


Amarillo 








NBC and DuMONT AFFILIATE 


Represented nationally by The Ketz Agency 
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A run for the money 


Television propels an agency 


into a remarkable seven-year record 


hen adman Heagan Bayles makes a pitch 

for a new account, he winds up his 

presentation by showing the prospective client 

a picture of a hound dog chasing a jack rabbit 

across a field. Under the picture is a caption: 

The hound dog is running for his supper; the 
rabbit for his life. Bet on the rabbit. 

Ever since Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles hung out its shingle seven and a half 
years ago, the agency has preferred the “rabbit 
reaction”. Result:.a lightning swift run. Billings 
have spiralled from $4.5 million in 1947 to 
$23 million in 1953, with more than half the 
increase due to bigger client appropriations as 
sales went up. “When you stop running for 
your life,” comments Bayles, “you become just 
another member of the hound dog pack.” 

Actually, a great part of ssc&B’s momentum 
has come from one potent source—television. 


In 1949, only two per cent of the agency’s bill- 
ings came from tv; last year, the medium 
accounted for 36 per cent. 

Currently, only three sscas clients are not 
in television: Noxzema (the firm’s first client), 
the American Petroleum Institute (the only 
account which is not a packaged goods) and 
Delaware, Lackawana & Western Coal which 
joined the agency just this week. Noxzema, 
however, is preparing test commercials even 
now while president Raymond Sullivan seeks a 
good participation show where the product can 
be displayed advantageously. apt is also inter- 
ested in taking the plunge. sscaB plans to 
“expose” the trade organization to Martha 
Rountree’s forthcoming program, Nation’s 
Press Conference. Meanwhile,’ Speidel watch- 
bands has put its entire ad budget into tv; 


Carter Products (Arrid, Rise) invests 80 per 
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Stauffer 


cent of its promotion funds in the 
medium and expects to increase that 
proportion this year.* 

Throughout the period of its 
meteoric climb into the agency big- 
time, sscaB has clung to its original 
operating philosophy. Back during the 
second world war, Raymond Sullivan, 
then a vice president and director at 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, anticipated a post- 
war battle royal in packaged goods, 
especially soap and cigarettes. He felt 
that a compact “selling” agency 
dedicated to “being different” would 
be in a favored position. Donald 
Stauffer and Heagan Bayles, co-direc- 
tors of R&R’s radio department, were 
thinking along the same lines; so was 
R&R vice president John P. Cohane. 


One-Roof Package 


Together the four men plotted the 
“dream” agency (Cohane is not in- 
cluded in the corporate name because, 
as one of the founders explains, “the 
door wasn’t big enough”). It was to 
be large enough to support specialists, 
small enough to give clients personally 
the benefit of their collective experi- 
ence, devoted primarily to packaged 
goods, and concentrated under ‘one 
roof. ssc&B has turned down million- 
dollar accounts which would have 
necessitated expanding other 
fields or opening branch offices, 
though one is maintained in Holly- 
wood solely for television work.) 


into 


*Other major ssc&B accounts, all in tele- 
vision: American Cigarette & Cigar Co. 
(Pall Mall, La Corona and Antonio y Cleo- 
patra cigars), Lever Bros. (Silver Dust, 
Lifebuoy) , Simoniz Co., Smith Bros., White- 
hall Pharmacal Co. (BiSoDoL mints and 
powder), J. H. Filbert (margarine and 
mayonnaise) . 
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Colwell Bayles 


SSC&B started off in July, 1946 with 
a staff of 18 (14 of them are still 
with the agency) in a couple of rooms 
in the Bar Association Building on 
West 44th Street in mid-New York. 
When Sullivan heard that his good 
friend Ben Duffy had some extra space 
in the Marguery (in the process of 
being converted from a plush resi- 
dential hotel to an office building), 
he persuaded the BBD&O chief to lease 
him some and the new firm established 
itself in a 15-room, five-bathroom 
suite. Sullivan occupied the living 
room, Bayles the dining room, Stauf- 
fer the kitchen and vice president 
Robert Colwell the library. Production 


was in the pantry and copywriting in- 


the various bathrooms. 

The setup had several serious draw- 
backs. The agency was badly under- 
manned; as late as 1948, Timothy 
Healy, head of the research depart- 
ment, had to use mailroom boys for 
quick field surveys and calculations. 
Clients were supposed to use the front 
elevators, the staff and deliveries came 
up the service elevators, only some- 
times the building attendants became 
confused and more than once custo- 
mers arrived by the freight lift with 
sorely wounded feelings. But even 
more troublesome: in 1947 it was a 
virtual impossibility to get phones in- 
stalled. sscaB had to keep open its 
old office in the Bar Building and 
have phone communications delivered 
by messenger. (Carter Products, for 
one, was unaware of the new address. 
For several days it searched in vain 
for the firm and was about to give its 
business to another agency when it 
heard by chance where ssc&B was 
located. Carter promptly dispatched a 
telegram and the account soon fol- 


| men to American Tobacco. 


lowed.) Finally the four radio net- 
works voluntered to run lines froin 
their trunks tothe Marguery and for 
awhile clients reached the agewy by 
dialing them. 

Early in the game the new agency 
decided that to land and keep the 
clients they wanted they needed a big 
operation and a complete staff. So an 
operating budget of $700,000 a year 
was set—a figure which meant that 
they had to garner $5 million in bil- 
lings quickly. Advertising men now 
credit them with playing it smart. 
Sullivan says, in retrospect, the move 
was foolhardy. In any 
worked. 


event, it 


Filling the Roster 


From the beginning, sscasB also 
decided that it wanted “the best man 
in each field”. In looking for a media 
chief, for example, the founders 
asked magazines and newspapers for 
recommendations. The answer was 
Frank Minehan who had headed up 
Lever Bros. media department and 
was then working for Pedlar & Ryan. 
He is now company vice president in 
charge of media. Television-radio 
head Phil Cohen was so _ highly 
thought of that Stauffer and Colwell, 
who was then chairman of J. Walter 
Thompson’s plans board, both offered 
him jobs. Cohen cast his lot with the 
embryo agency. Colwell laughingly 
says he joined too because it was the 
only way he could hire Cohen. 

Starting off, sscap had on its 
roster Noxzema (which Sullivan had 
handled for 25 years) and Smith 
Bros. Then the company picked up the 
Whitehall division of American Home 
Products, and shortly after Carter sent 
the famous telegram. 


Have A Cigarette? 


A major break-through came in 
'1949. Foote, Cone & Belding resigned 
Lucky Strike and Pall Mall and 
promptly there was a hegira of ad- 
In the 
midst of the scramble, president Paul 
M. Hahn called in Stauffer and Bayles. 
When they came back, they had Pall 
Mall with them. An important factor: 
William Spire, then account man on 
Whitehall, had handled Pall Mall 
several years before when Ruthrauff & 
Ryan had it. 

Shortly before, the agency had been 
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given Lever Bros.’ Silver Dust and J. 
H. Filbert’s margarine and mayon- 
naise. With the Lever and Pall Mall 
accounts, SSC&B jumped from a $5 
million to a $10 million agency. The 
road has been upward ever since. 


“Excelsior!” 

Clients’ sales records are as good an 
indication as any of how sscas’s 
approach pays off. In the five years 
the agency has handled Pall Malls, 
sales have zoomed from 14 billion 
cigarettes in 1948 (sixth place in the 
industry) to 46 billion last year 
(fourth spot, crowding Chesterfield) . 

Simoniz, which came into the 
agency in 1950, has almost doubled 
its volume. sscaB revamped the com- 
pany’s marketing policy, put the prod- 
uct in grocery and self-service stores 
instead of hardware outlets and trans- 
formed the sales message from a gen- 
eral one to a specific one explaining 
just what the wax does. Pretesting 
showed that “water-repellent” and 
“longer-lasting” were potent slogans. 
Ads hitting those points were placed 
in newspapers and the campaign was 
later extended to television. Result: 
a 75 per cent increase in sales. 

Contributing to this striking success, 
according to the agency heads, is a 
winning combination of off-beat ideas, 
creative personnel and team work. 
Says Colwell: “ I believe we’re more 
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fertile, restless, searching and curious 
than most.” Adds Bayles: “We work 
a little harder, dig a little deeper, 
keep at it a little more determinedly.” 

Because of the stress on ideas and 
copy, the creative departments are 
“in” on everything. They are con- 
sulted on media selection; while not 
responsible for the actual choosing, 
they know why particular choices 
have been made and are encouraged 
to express their opinions. (“No one,” 
says vice president Lloyd W. Baillie, a 
former Thompson 
suffered in anyone’s opinion for speak- 
ing his mind.”) Copy people discuss 
account problems with the client; once 
the top echelon has decided what kind 
of a sales message is called for, the 
copy and art staffs go to work to ex- 
press that message in print and on the 
air. 


executive, “ever 


Pace Setter 


Comments copy chief Joseph Leo- 
pold: “One of the greatest economic 
wastes is sameness. ‘Follow the leader’ 
is an occupational disease. We are 
dedicated to being different.” 

Typical sscas differences: 

1) The Arrid commercial. A girl ex- 
amines a dress with an underarm stain 
and says, “If this ever happens to you, 
you might as well tear it up and throw 
it away.” Whereupon she tears it up 
and throws it away. 

2) The Lifebuoy commercial on Big 
Town. Male star: “We would like to 
step out of our roles as actors for a 
moment and tell you about the New 
Lifebuoy soap.” The female star: “Oh 
that stuff! I wouldn’t go near it.” Then 
a brief explanation (which convinces 
the girl) of the soap with its new 
aroma. Says Leopold: “It’s the first 
time any manufacturer ever said ‘Our 
old product stank!’ ” 

3) The Rise commercial. Fifty-nine 
seconds of song. 

However, SSC&B does not insist on 
“being different” when a straight ap- 
proach is the better answer. If a prod- 
uct lends itself to demonstration—such 
as Simoniz floor wax—why be cute 
about it? The agency approaches each 
client—each year—as a new problem 
and attempts to come up with new 
solutions. Then, says Colwell, “we 
Burbank it—put this and that together, 
take it out and test it, and see what 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The 
South 
American 


They love tv south 


es visitors strolling down 
the Avenida Florida in Buenos 
Aires these bright summer days fre- 
quently stop and stare-—sometimes in 
alarm. Chances are large crowds will 
be massed before appliance store or 
“Ole!” 
“Que barbaro!” punctuate the air. Is 


tavern ‘windows: shouts of 


another Latin American revolution 


brewing? No: enthusiastic audiences 
are simply watching football (soccer) 
or wrestling matches on tv screens in- 
side. For television has come to South 
America, and it has been embraced 
with true south-of-the-equator fervor. 

Although it is actually some three 
years old, tv in South America is still 
a novelty—and it is still beset by 
growing pains. Stations are few and 
far between, programming is rather 
elementary, receivers are too costly for 
all but the well-off. So far, only three 
countries—Argentina, Brazil and Ven- 
ezuela 





are on the air. Several others, 

however, are deep in talk and yplans. 

Public interest is high. - 
Argentina has one station, “LR3-Tv, 
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of the\border but many 


Radio Belgrano y Primera Cadena Ar- 


gentina de Broadcastings, Buenos 
Aires, owned and operated by the 
government. At the time it began 
operations, in September, 1951, this 
outlet at 50 kilowatts was the most 
powerful in the world. (According to 
one report, probably apocryphal, one 
of its early pregrams was picked up 
by sets in Maine.) Today, its signal 
can be received 140 miles away in 
Montevideo: televisionless Uruguay- 
ans are getting programs “bootlegged™ 


ecross the border. 
Sports and Circuses 


Radio Belgrano has a transmitter 
made by Federal Telecommunication 
Laboratories (the IT&T associate) 
which telecasts from 4 p.m. to mid- 
night. Special sports and _ political 
events, however, may go on the air at 
any time of the day. Programs range 
from football and stock car races to 
dramatic serializations of the lives of 
war heroes and famous artists like 


Leonardo da Vinci which might run 





\ — 


problemsremain unsolved 
Ny 


for six weeks. On Saturday afternoons, 
the station’s mobile unit picks up the 
weekly government - sponsored  chil- 


dren’s concerts and circuses. For 
awhile Hollywood films were banned, 
but that restriction has been lifted, and 
viewers can see Mack Sennett comedies 
(with Spanish subtitles) as well as 
French, German and Mexican pictures. 

When the Argentina station first be- 
gan transmission, programs went on 
without camera rehearsals to save tube 
usage: now that many are sponsored, 
rehearsal time. 


advertisers demand 


Among them: Compania Standard 
Electric Argentina, 1Tat’s local sub- 
sidiary: major oil companies; Gillette 
razor blades; local soap makers: 
Legion Extranjera (Foreign Legion) 
razor blades, an Argentinian product. 
Commercials south of the equator run 
longer than North American ones; 
they appear on the screen in groups, 
one after another, on film, slides, or 
live. 

There are some 15,000 sets (a 17- 
inch table model sells for $500-$600) 
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in the Buenos Aires area. Telecasters 
figure on four or five viewers per set, 
estimate that LR3-tTv reaches about 
70,000 persons—not counting the side- 
walk audiences. Receivers are mostly 
u.S.-made, with some models by Philips 
of Eindhoven (known for tropical 
radio equipment) and local makes. 


Currently, there is talk of new sta- 
tions in Cordoba, Rosario and Eva 
Peron (formerly La Plata). 


Meanwhile, in Brazil four stations 
are in operation, three in Sao Paulo 
and one in Rio de Janeiro. Tupt-tv, 
Sao Paulo, with RCA equipment, was 
the first station in South America, 
going on the air in 1950. It was follow- 
ed in 1951 by Tupt-Tv, Rio, using Gen- 
eral Electric gear; studios are in down- 
town Rio, the transmitter on Sugar 
Loaf mountain. In November, 1951, 
Radio Televisao Paulista, with Federal 
equipment, went on the air in Sao 
Paulo, and last year Record-Tv, a GE 
installation in the same city, began 
transmitting. There are an estimated 
52,000 sets in Brazil. 


Big Plans 


The two TUPI stations are owned 
by Diarios Associados (Associated 
Dailies), the newspaper and radio sta- 
tion empire run by Assis Chateau- 
briand, often referred to as “the Hearst 
of South America”. Record-tv belongs 
to his chief competitor, J. B. do 
Amaral, owner of 22 radio stations 
and one newspaper. Senor Amaral has 
also bought GE equipment for another 
Rio station, and Senor Chateaubriand 
has contracted with RCA to build one 
in Belo Horizonte. Radio Paulista is 
owned by some local businessmen. 


The Rio station has been operating 
at 625 lines, the Sao Paulo ones at 
525, but Rio is now being converted to 
525 so a network can be set up be- 
tween the two cities. Brazil, in fact, 
has ambitious network plans, includ- 
ing provisions to license 290 private 
vhf stations over the next few years. 

TuPI-TV, Sao Paulo, is on the air 
from 11 a.m. to 12:40 p.m., and 
again from 7 to 10:20 p.m. TurI-Tv, 
Rio, telecasts from 6 to 11 p.m., some- 
times offers special afternoon sports 
programs. In the early evening hours 
there are children’s programs; later, 
films, original plays and interviews 
with local bigwigs are presented. 


“This,” says one Brazilian, “is inex- 
pensive programming. Talent is free.” 

Sponsors of programs include Am- 
erican companies with local plants, 
such as General Motors, General Elec- 
tric, and Ford, as well as local manu- 
facturers. The Brazilian equivalent of 
the Fcc, the Comissao Tecnica do 
Radio, provides what regulation the in- 
fant industry has (that nation’s consti- 
tution prohibits any but citizens of 
the country from owning newspapers, 
radio, or television stations). 


Newcomer 


Television did not come to Vene- 
zuela until November, 1952, but in 
some ways it is already tops in South 
America. Of course, programs don’t 
always go on at the scheduled time 
or run their full course, but transmis- 
sion and reception are excellent (as in 
the other countries). No outdoor an- 
tennae are needed in Caracas, and 
telecasts have been picked up as far 






















away as Barcelona, Venezuela, a dis- 
tance of well over 150 mlies. Quality 
of the programming is best on the 
continent. 

There are three stations in the 
country, all in Caracas. The first, 
Televisora Nacional, run by the gov- 
ernment, opened in November, 1952; 
the second, Televisa, started up last 
June; and the third, the $1.6 million 
Radio Caracas Tv, went on the air 
provisionally in September, 1953, with 
telecasts of the Latin American base- 
ball World Series; in mid-November 
it started telecasting regularly, pro- 








viding Televisa with its first commer- 
cial competition. The government sta- 
tion is on the air from 7 to 10 p.m. 
weekdays; the other two, 7 to 11 p.m. 
(plus Sunday sports events). 

The government station and Radio 
Caracas use RCA equipment, Televisa, 
Marconi. Sets in the area, estimated 
at 10,000 to 12,000 at the last count, 
are both u.s. and foreign-made, with 
all the major makes, several “off 
brands” and Philips well represented. 
Receivers, however, are quite expen- 
sive; prices start at about $400; 21- 
inch sets, depending on the make, 
range from $500 to $750. They are 
sold on liberal installment plans with 
no down payments required, but still 
the masses can’t meet the terms. 


Films and Folklore 


The most popular programs in Vene- 
zuela are the Sunday korse races: 
wrestling is another favorite. There 


is the usual fare of old motion pic- 


Sugar Loaf Mountain has an added attraction: TUPI-Tv’s transmitter 


tures, panel shows (including a Latin 
American version of What's My 
Line?), soap operas, musical variety 
shows, children’s programs, suspense 
thrillers like Los Casos del Inspector 
Nick and newscasts. Soap operas, un- 
like their U.S. prototypes, run for a 
few months, then a new series begins. 
The children’s programs and /nspector 
Nick are the only continuity shows. 
The government station is heavy on 
“culture”—folklore, art and education. 
Among its programs: a dance group 
under the aegis of Professor Cecilia 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Madison Avenue 
is Television’s 

Main Street 
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Billion-dollar street 


7 Me Avenue” —a_ fabulous 

stretch of real estate running, 
roughly, from 38th to 60th Streets in 
the heart of New York City—is at one 
and the same time a state of mind, a 
builder’s paradise, a city planner’s des- 
pair and the Main Street of America’s 
television industry. 

Located along—or just off—this 
bustling thoroughfare are some 200 
corporations with a combined worth 
well up in the billions which, in one 
way or another, are an integral part of 
the tv scene. Included among them are 
13 station representatives, three out of 
the five top-billing agencies, two of the 
leading networks and three of the na- 
tion’s five largest advertisers. They, in 
turn, are supplemented by package 
firms, film producers and distributors, 
talent outfits, trade papers and maga- 
zines, survey and research services, 
public relations companies and televi- 
sion equipment makers. 

Walk down Madison Avenue any 
weekday lunchtime (12 to 3 p.m.) and 
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Booz, Allen & Hamilton ‘((Cons.) 


Charles W. Hoyt (A) 


you will rub shoulders with account 
executives, script writers, models, pro- 
gram directors, talent scouts, stenogra- 
phers, press agents, set designers, film 
buyers, artists and countless others 
whose livelihood depends directly on 
the great new mass medium. You will 
thread your way gingerly across a 
slow-moving, honking stream of traffic 
(social Mumford 


congestion 


historian Lewis 
has said that if the 
doesn’t ease, people will soon be walk- 
ing down the middle of the road, as in 
the bazaars of Upper Kurdistan). If 
feeling plush, you may slip around the 
corner for a Martini (“very dry”) and 
lunch at Louis and Armand’s (E. 52) 
or the Stork Club (E. 53) or Cherio 
(E. 50). Or, if in a hurry and in an 
economical mood, you might drop into 
Schrafft’s, Howard Johnson’s or any 
one of dozens of stool-and-booth sand- 
wich emporiums. 

There and everywhere you will hear 
the latest shop talk. “Did you hear 
what’s up at Lever Bros.?” “Why did 
Benton & Bowles give up the Best 
Foods account?” “Sure it’s a good 
idea, but the sponsor will never buy 
it.” And so it goes. 

On the way back to the office you 
will hear other significant sounds: the 
screech of riveters’ drills, the tattoo of 
hammering, the shouts of scrambling 


workmen. For Madison Avenue is in 
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Broadcasting-Telecasting (Pub.) 
George A. McDevitt Co. (Rep.) 


Benton & Bowles (A) 
Free & Peters (Rep.) 


(A) 
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George A, McDevitt Co. (Rep.) 
MacManus, John & Adams (A) 
Paul H. Raymer Co. (Rep.) 


Gross-Krasne (F) 


IPFA-TV Corp. 


Broadcasting-Telecasting (Pub.) 


Free & Peters (Rep.) 
The O. L. Taylor Co. (Rep.) 


L. E. McGivena & Co. (A) 


B. 








the midst of one of the country’s great- 
est construction booms. During the 
last three years alone, in the area be- 
tween 38th and 60th streets, seven new 
skyscrapers have been—or are almost 
—completed. When it is considered 
that each of these gleaming structures 
(at an average estimated cost of $7 
million apiece) takes up at least half 
—and in some cases all—of the block 
on which it is located, then you get 
some idea of the miraculous trans- 
formation of the frontage on a street 
where front is never taken lightly. 

Historically, Madison Avenue has al- 
ways been a place of constant change. 
When the street, named after the 
fourth U. s. president, was opened in 
1836, the first casualty was Corporal 
Thompson’s Roadhouse, described as 
a “last-chance saloon” for travellers 
embarking on the tedious journey to 
Harlem, seven miles out of town. The 
avenue was periodically extended and 
paved, in 1907 finally brought to its 
present length—five-and-a-half miles 
from 23d to 103th streets. 

In the Gilded Age, the mid- and late 
19th Century when America’s indus- 
trial expansion was at its feverish 
peak, Madison Avenue became the so- 
cial center of the nation. There such 
notables as J. P. Morgan (senior and 
junior), George F. Baker, the Bel- 
monts, Whitneys, Rhinelanders and 
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Thwing & Altman, Inc. (A) 
Ward Wheelock Co. (A) 
Wm. H. Weintraub Co. (A) 
Frederic W. Ziv Co. (F) 
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United TV Programs, Inc. (F) 
Edward Petry & Co. (Rep.) 
Rodgers & Hammerstein 
Schwab & Beatty (A) 


Anderson & Cairns (A) 
Campbell, Ewald (A) 
Triangle Publications 


CBS Television 
Katz Agency (Rep.) 


Joseph Katz Co. (A) 
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Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone (A) 





Graces had their baronial town houses. 
At Delmonico’s, down on Madison 
Square, the “400”—the establishment’s 
guest list was so dubbed by social ar- 
biter Ward McAllister—held forth in 
all their power and glory. 

Not till the first world war did the 
avenue begin to assume its present na- 
ture. In 1917, J. Walter Thompson at 
No. 242 became the fifth advertising 
agency to move into the area. (The 
others: Blackman-Ross, Hanff-Metzger, 
Bromfield & Field, Street & Finney.) 
None of those original five are still on 
the street, but the imprint had been set. 

That same year the smart shops be- 
invade the Brooks 
Brothers (“the store which gave its 


gan to region. 
name to a shirt”) moved in, followed 
shortly by Abercrombie & Fitch, Trip- 
ler’s, Clyde’s (where today one can 
buy a rhinestone tie, if so inclined) 
and other determinedly genteel re- 
tailers. 

During that era—the immediate 
post-war years—the ad man was a 
sharply defined type. More likely than 
not, he was an Ivy League graduate, 
fresh from Harvard, Yale or Prince- 
ton (F. Scott Fitzgerald sent his first 
hero into advertising and John P. 
Marquand made the trip himself, to J. 
Walter Thompson). He was conspicu- 
ously well-groomed, polished in man- 
ner. casually and expensively clothed. 


Vitapix Corp. (F) 
Tracy, Kent & Co. (A) 





Bernard L. Schubert Inc. (Package) 


Edward Kletter Assoc., Inc. (A) 


Cramer-Tobias-Meyer, Inc. (A) 
Theatre Network Television 


D’Arey (A) 
Du Mont Television Network 


IMPS, Inc. (F) 








Louis G. Cowan, Inc. (Package) 
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It was then, too, that the “Madison 
Avenue uniform” evolved: grey flannel 
suit, buttoned-down shirt (Brooks 
Brothers, of course) and regimental- 
striped tie. 

Today, the traditional agency man 
still exists, but the advent of, first, ra- 
dio — and, now, television — has 
wrought remarkable alterations. He 
has been joined by a steady stream of 
new faces, new talent, new ideas feed- 
ing in from the four corners of the 
country. The pace is faster, the manner 
brisker—and the work harder. As hub 
of America’s most creative commer- 
cial professions, Madison Avenue is in 
the midst of its greatest change. 

Nowhere, of course, is the impact of 
tv more apparent than in the street’s 
sheer physical change. Joining such 
new buildings as No. 260 (construc- 
tion cost: $9 million), No. 380 ($15 
million), No. 488 ($6 million) and 
No. 575 ($4.2 million) are No. 477 
($3.5 million) and No. 261 ($6 mil- 
lion). Each of these has an impressive 
lobby directory of tv and advertising 
names. 

With television billings soaring, net- 
work and station activity at a hectic 
rate and such momentous develop- 
ments as color tv in the works, Madi- 
son Avenue faces a new era. An era 
that promises to be the most exciting 
end productive of all. 
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Lawrence C. Gumbiner (A) 
Motion Pictures for Television (F) 
Barry, Enright & Friendly, Prod., Inc. 


Grant Adv., Inc. (A) 
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Calling 
the 
signals 





The Top Three: Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, Pat Weaver, Robert Sarnoff 





NBC's new team of “Pat and Bob” drives for network supremacy 


A couple of days after Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff named him, 
early last month, to the top spot 
at NBC, Sylvester L. (Pat) 
Weater, Jr., took time out from 
a heavy schedule to tell TELE- 
VISION AGE something about 
(1) himself, (2) his concept of 
the nature and scope of his new 
job and (3) his plans for the net- 
work’s future. The exclusive inter- 
view follows. 


s might be expected, Pat Weaver 

has fairly positive and extensive 
ideas about all three categories. Of 
himself, for example, he says: 

“I am a working, dedicated, un- 
abashed and incurable optimist. I like 
what I’m doing immoderately, and I’m 
resolved to keep on doing it for a 
long time to come. I’ve been in selling, 
radio and television for 23 years, most 
of them admittedly hectic. I find it 
today what I found it to be when I 
first started out as a door-to-door 
salesman and part-time gag writer, 
namely, the most exhilarating, inspir- 
ing and challenging business on earth. 
Of course, during that time I’ve had 
some tribulations—who hasn’t?—and 
I’ve been called rather unsavory 
names on occasion—who hasn’t?—but 
the negative things are ultimately 
meaningless and irrelevant. The main 
point is, I’m in this business because 
I love it, because I believe deeply in 
it, and because I’m profoundly con- 
vinced that television and radio to- 
gether constitute one of the last few 
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great hopes for modern civilization. 
These are dark, 


times, full of alarms and terrors. Our 


chaos-threatening 


history, in fact, has become just what 
H. G. Wells prophesied years ago it 
would be: a race, more and more, be- 
tween education and catastrophe. In 
that fateful race, we in television and 
radio, if we’re properly sensible of our 
solemn trust and moral obligation to 
humanity, can, I firmly believe, spur 
education on to eventual triumph. 
For now, for the first time in the his- 
tory of man, we have the technological 
equipment, materials and available 
genius for bringing enlightenment and 


sanity into every home.” 


Chief Concern 


Weaver’s working optimism is no- 
where more industriously at work than 
on the subject of television, his No. 1 
interest since 1949, when he joined 
NBC as head of the network’s telecast- 
ing operations: “I have said this be- 
fore, but I'll repeat it, because it ex- 
actly expresses my feelings about the 
immense potentialities of television. 
Through television the real meaning of 
contemporary civilization will become 
clearer to all of us. Television is the 
living-room instrument that converts 
contemporary life, in all its vastness, 
into an organic part of the life of 
every man. Television will become the 
dominant social force around which 
future habits and future ways of life 


will be built. 


“Already the average man is finding 


himself a participant in the world of 
his own time. He sees the political 
leaders, meets with them at their im- 
portant conferences, sits behind the: 
at their bargaining tables. He sees the 
great musicians and other significant 
artists of his time. He sees great liter- 
ary figures, and takes part, at least as 
an observer, in the debates of the ar- 
ticulate elite who undertake to lead 
public opinion. Just by being exposed 
to varied entertainment, which is the 
base of attraction in keeping the in- 
strument a vital factor in his home. 
he will more and more develop an in- 
quiring mind and be more enlight- 
enedly interested in the world aroun: 
him. In short, he will not only find 
relaxful stimulus in entertainment but 
he will be encouraged by example to 
advance himself. 

“I have gone into this at some 
length because I think it is of nuclear 
importance to everyone, but especially 
to those in the television industry. Un- 
less a man approaches this industry 
today in a spirit of humble awareness 
of its limitless possibilities for good, 
and its equally infinite potentialities 
for evil, then he should obviously and 
quickly go into some other business.” 


The Other Side 


Weaver’s passionate concern for the 
educational and cultural values of tele- 
vision by no means blinds him to the 
medium’s more immediate and mun- 
dane uses: “As a onetime writer, radio 
producer and advertising director, | 
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am fully aware of the hardheaded 
business aspects of television, which 
aim at the attraction of attention so 
that ideas and commodities may be 
sold. And you can say I’m a working 
optimist in this area, too. Our job is 
to make it immensely profitable to 
stockholders and to advertisers and to 
station owners. Free enterprise is basic 
here. Our job is to revolutionize the 
entire means of distributing goods in 
our economy, by developing more ef- 
fective means of selling goods, and 
thus lowering the costs of distributing 
the goods themselves. Don’t forget, 
that by exposing people to the advan- 
tages of a broader, richer life, tele- 
vision will, in the American tradition, 
constantly increase the desires and 
needs of the American family.” 

On the nature and scope of his new 
jew, Weaver puts it this way: “In the 
current administrative reorganization, 
a big part of my job will be to 
strengthen the chain of command at 
nBc. I’m lucky here. First off, I have 
Bob Sarnoff [new executive vice presi- 
dent], who has already demonstrated 
his administrative ability in various 
positions in the network. Bob and I 
have worked intimately together ever 
since he persuaded me to come to NBC 
in the first place, back in 1949. We are 
a team. And there are other close 
friends of mine on the same team, like 
Carl Stanton, director of the Film 
Division, whom I knew back in high 
school days in Los Angeles. There’s 
George McGarrett, one of our top ex- 
ecutive producers, whom I knocked 
around with when I was at Dartmouth 
in the late Twenties. There’s Tom Mc- 
Avity, who heads up our television 
programming, who gave me my first 
job in New York back in 1935 as a 
radio writer. There’s Fred Wile, one of 
our veeps in charge of production, 


who’s just gone to California to help us 
rebuild out there—and whom I knew 
for years at Y&R at the time when | 
was master of ceremonies for the 
United Cigar Store Serenade back in 
the late Thirties. George Frey, our tv 
sales chief, has been here at the net- 
work since NBC started in 1926. There 
are other friends of long standing 
around—and they ought to add up to 
one hell of a team. Most important, it 
means that I can delegate authority 
with utter confidence. Put this down: 
Bob and I are happy about the whole 
setup, and we’re confident that we can 
build the strongest executive structure 
in the business.” 


Family Circle 


On his plans for Nsc’s future, 
Weaver is necessarily cagey. There 
has to be a period of incubation, he 
says, before his broad, general poli- 
cies can take specific direction. “There 
are a few things you can say, though. 
For one thing, we are all acutely con- 
scious around here of the vital im- 
portance of good affiliate relations. A 
healthy, prospering family of affiliates 
is No. 1 in our consideration, and 
we'll do everything in our power to 
make and keep them that way. Already 
we have worked out plans for better 
communications, better techniques of 
group planning, and so on. This work 
will go on. 

“As for programming, you know, of 
course, about the plans for Home |new 
show scheduled for noon slot]. They’re 
going forward very well, and there 
will be other innovations announced 
shortly. Sales formats are coming 
along. We'll have one-minute an- 
nouncements, and we'll cut it up for 
many smaller advertisers, with one or 
two big ones carrying the show at in- 
tervals by themselves. As for color, 


you can say simply that it’s going to 
revolutionize the whole industry. For 
an interval it will be fairly expensive, 
but our aim here is to bring the costs 
within the reach of modest budgets. 
This can be done, because a whole 
new theory of goods distribution will 
result from the introduction of color. 
Increasingly heavy consumer demands 
will eventually be so big that most 
firms will be able to eliminate their 
distributing agencies entirely, and 
when the cost of that is subtracted, the 
price for color will be low indeed. 

“Oh, yes. You asked me for some 
details about myself. Very simple. I 
was born in Los Angeles on Dec. 21, 
1908, which makes me a brand-new 
forty-five. I feel thirty. I’m married 
[to the former Elizabeth Inglis, a 
beautiful and accomplished actress 
who came to the u.s. from England in 
1939 to appear in the Broadway pro- 
duction of Gaslight] and have two 
children, Susan, four, and Trajan, 
eight. Education—nothing very im- 
posing. I graduated from High School 
in Los Angeles in 1926, and from 
Dartmouth in 1930.” 


Bright Beginning 


[Weaver is a little modest here. At 
Dartmouth he was Phi Beta Kappa. 
His education has been unusually 
sound and thorough, thanks in large 
part to his exhaustless curiosity and 
driving energy. It took early, too. 
Back in 1926, for example, when he 
was a senior at Los Angeles High 
School, he was asked by an English 
teacher to edit the school paper. Dis- 
pleased with the copy turned in by his 
more earth-bound classmates, he wrote 
the first edition completely by himself, 
and then, feeling that the project still 
lacked sufficient sparkle and distinc- 

(Continued on page 66) 





The Weaver touch: Your Show of Shows . . . Dave Garroway’s Today . . 


. and the first experimental color telecasts 
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Local firms link to cover the national market 
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he term “network” doesn’t apply 

only to television and radio sta- 
tion operation. It is just as pertinent 
in the advertising field. For today 
there are at least seven agency net- 
works—firms pooling their resources 
to land clients, buy time or produce 
commercials, 

These co-operative enterprises range 
in size from the Affiliated Advertis- 
ing Agencies Network with 41 mem- 
ber companies down to the Midwest- 
ern Advertising Agency Network with 
12 participants. Not the largest, the 
National Advertising Agency Network 
is nevertheless one of the more im- 
portant and interesting groups. It 
consists of a core of 35 non-competi- 
tive agencies (one to a market) with 
average billings of $750,000. 

The NAAN’s highly integrated opera- 
tion has three features. First of all, 
members exchange all kinds of busi- 
ness information freely. That includes 
anything from swapping market data 
to opening company books. Secondly, 
each agency may call on any of the 
others, as it would upon branch 
offices, for actual services, frequently 
at no fee. This could mean making 
hotel reservations or signing a “hot” 
contract. Finally, the various com- 
panies are linked by a unanimity, a 
camaraderie and a loyalty unusual 
anywhere in the business world—to 
say nothing of the “dog-eat-dog” ad- 
vertising field. Twenty one years of 
successful operation have proved the 
durability and effectiveness of the 
whole NAAN concept. 

Currently, the network agencies are 
applying their unique approach to 
their most complex problem—televi- 
sion. Because many of them have spe- 
cialized in technical accounts, because 
they still make heavy use of print 
media or because they are located in 
markets of modest size, they have yet 
to go the 
larger firms have done little national 


(One has handled 


national spots plus a special, election- 


into tv en masse. Even 


television. some 
time program.) Total tv billings of the 
NAAN run only to about $3 million. 
But, significantly, the television take 
is beginning to grow rapidly. Fortun- 
ately, the co-op setup offers a tested 
and reliable way of creating and shar- 
ing know-how in the medium. 

A tv-NAAN is the Mace 
agency, Peoria, Ill. General manager 


member 























J. J. Keith describes it as “only a 
small agency in a small market’. For- 
merly an “agricultural agency”, Mace 
has switched to consumer goods since 
the advent of tv and doubled its vol- 
ume as a result. Peoria’s first tv sta- 
tion has been on the air only since 
last February, but Mace has had its 
own film production studio in opera- 
tion since 1952. 


Gap in Picture 


Mr. 


two-year 


Before starting production, 
Keith took an 
survey,” he recalls, “I discovered there 
coast-to-coast and spoke with “hun- 
dreds” of agencies and advertisers. 


“intensive” 


“At an early stage of our personal 
survey, he recalls, “I discovered there 
was one void in the tv picture: a pro- 
duction source for films within the 
price range of the local or regional 
advertiser. We found that many ad- 
vertisers, whose products or services 
could not be properly presented with 
live pitches, were forced to use local 
announcers or slides with no action or 
sell. We 
where advertisers had been forced out 
of tv entirely—due to the high cost 
of films.” 
Mace 


pany, 


also found many cases 


organized a separate com- 
Central Telefilms, 


geared it to the smaller tv markets. 


Inc., and 
While original plans called for serv- 
ing only a limited radius—about 200 
miles from Peoria—business began to 
pour in from NAAN affiliates through- 
out the country. Today, the company 
is running at near-capacity, with more 
than half its volume coming from 
outside the 200-mile radius. 

Business from one tv station in 
Peoria (which now has two outlets) 
has already boosted Mace’s billing by 
20 per cent. “In several neighbor- 
ing cities, tv stations have come on 
the air within the past two or three 
months,” Mr. Keith notes, 
are not competing with agencies in 


“but we 


those cities, all of whom are customers 
of our film studio.” 


Give and Take 


The Peoria agency has found it 
“possible” to handle film business by 
mail, but it can also call on the per- 
sonnel of 34 other NAAN agencies— 
when necessary. In exchange, “hardly 
a week passes” that Mace is not 


visited by delegations from other 
agencies for “indoctrination” into the 
technique of filmed commercials. 
That is how one agency is growing 
into television via its NAAN member- 
ship. 

New stations on the air mean an 
important source of new revenue for 
moderate-sized members of the NAAN, 
according to Henry J. Kaufman, head 
of the Washington agency which bears 
his name. Since his affiliation with the 
network, Mr. Kaufman’s staff has 
grown from 8 to 40 people; billings, 
from about $300,000 to nearly $3 
million. More than a third of his gross 
comes from television and radio. 

One of the big problems in tv is 
buying time, Mr. Kaufman. states, 
“and regardless of the medium, it all 
gets back to one thing: who knows 
the most about the market you’re con- 
sidering? The people who live and 
work there.” That’s where the NAAN 
exchange of local data and office op- 
erations comes in. “We know as much 
about other NAAN agencies and their 
markets as the biggest agencies know 
about their branch offices—sometimes 
more,” Mr. Kaufman explains. “You 
find the depth of experience in an- 
other office that you might lack in 
your own.” 


Network Cooperation 


Some of the examples of NAAN co- 
operation are genuinely striking. 
Item: associates 


In telling NAAN 


about its tv billing, the Kaufman 
agency once illustrated a point by re- 
ferring to a dance studio client. Carr 
Liggett Advertising, Cleveland, thus 


picked up an idea for a similar studio 





FRENCH: “Really going out” 





KEITH: Two-year survey 


in Ohio and asked Kaufman 
ates for more details. Nothing seemed 
more 


Associ- 


natural to the 
than to 


Washington 
agency invite the Cleveland 
member to his city to see the pro- 
gramming details at first hand. Re- 
sult: Carr Liggett landed the account, 
bringing a new tv sho to Cleveland 
in the process. 

Kansas 


City, heard of a successful tv program 


Item: Carter Advertising, 


which had been originated, again, by 


the Kaufman agency. Carter got the 


full story, talked it over with its own 
client for 45 minutes and quickly won 
approval for a similar program. 

Fort 
Worth, sought good availabilities for 


Item: Evans & Associates. 


one of its clients and alerted other 
NAAN members to the need. The Ro- 
land G. E. Ullman Organization, Phila- 
delphia, came up with a baseball ad- 
that filled the bill 
signed on the spot for the distant 


agency. The Philadelphia member fur- 


jacency even 


ther saw the job through by monitor- 
ing the program locally on behalf of 
the Fort Worth agency. 

Item: Ryder & Ingram Ltd., Oak- 
Calif.. 
New York for one of its clients. The 


land, scheduled a telecast in 


program had been written up in a 
well-known executive magazine due to 
eppear on the newsstands that week. 


At the last New York 


station was unable to fulfill its sched- 


moment, the 


ule. A call from the Oakland agency 
to Hazard New 


York member, got the program placed 


Advertising, the 


on another station, much to the relief 
of everyone concerned. 
It might seem, at first glance, that 
g g 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Some ways to end 
the confusion in this 


important tv activity 
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“ 


hen I want to find out what 
kind of slides tv stations are 
using,” remarks an advertising agency 
executive, “I have to make as many as 
40 or 50 phone calls. They’re always 
changing something.” Complains a 
station program director: “I use only 
344” x 4” transparencies, but every- 
one’s always sending me 2” x 2” trans- 
parencies or opaques.” 
Statements like reflect the 
“state of confusion”—to put it mildly 
— that exists in the use of slides. Agen- 


these 


cies often don’t know what type sta- 
tions prefer; stations don’t know what 
will be forthcoming from agencies. In 
many ways, this unhappy situation is 
understandable. For there is not only 
the problem of choosing between trans- 
parencies and opaques; there are wide 
variations within each type. 
Transparencies, for instance, come 
in three common sizes: 35mm 2” x 2”, 
a 35mm single frame (about half that 
size) and 35mm 3%” x 4”. The usual 
opaques are 314” x 4” and 4” x 5”, 
but there are between, 
above and below all of these sizes, 


variations 


sometimes only of 14” but still enough 
to make a difference. There are even 
differences in designations. To some, 
slides 


mean only transparencies; 


opaques are referred to as telops and 


balops, terms derived from the type ° 


of projector used. (Balopticon is the 
trade name for the machine made by 
Bausch & Lomb; the Telopticon is 
manufactured by Gray Research and 
Development Co.) In general, though, 
glass transparencies and opaque cards 
are considered two types of slides. The 
former work on projected light; the 
latter, on reflected light. 


Round Table 


To find out just how slides are being 
used today—and how that use could 
be improved—TELEVISION ACE has 
surveyed station, network and agency 
people as well as art directors, artists, 
engineers, photographers and equip- 
ment manufacturers. Wide divergen- 
cies of opinion were found but also im- 
portant areas of agreement. 

Certainly on one point there is little 
dispute: the uses of slides are almost 
endless, with the full potential yet to 
be realized. Says Bill Banner, film di- 
rector of wcvL-Tv Greenville, S. C.: 
“When properly made—that is, well 
thought out—we believe they’re effec- 


tive in any situation.” Transparencies 
and opaques are now employed for 
station 1ID’s, program promotional 
announcements, riews charts and maps, 
commercials, titles, credits, phone num- 
bers, addresses. They also may carry 
prices, sponsor signatures, dealer tags, 
standby and “technical disaster” an- 
nouncements; they’re important in ob- 
taining special effects, such as close-ups 
of props and actors’ hands, and in 
superimpositions for dramatic and 
sports shows, indicating time, scene 
and name identification. 


Basic Dispute 


But the argument of transparencies 
vs. opaques is far from resolved. Pro- 
ponents of the former make these 
points: 1) the projector is cheaper, 
averaging about $700 against $3,500 
for an opaque unit; 2) it is easier to 
light, requiring a 150-watt bulb at 90 
volts for a lamp life of some 200 
hours: 3) the slides reproduce better 
because they operate on projected 
light; 4) they last longer, won’t soften 
under heat. The “antis”, on the other 
hand, cite these drawbacks to transpar- 
encies: 1) they cost more to make, in 
some areas as much as four times that 
of opaques; 2) they involve an extra 
step in the usual three-step process 
(art work - photograph - transmission) 
since the art work has to be reduced to 
they take longer to 
make; 4) they are easily broken, are 
susceptible to 


slide size; 3) 


thumb prints and 
scratches; and 5) they require special 
storage facilities. 

The pros and cons of opaques are 
no less pronounced. Advocates argue, 
for instance, that this type of slide: 
1) is less expensive and takes less time 
to make since the art work is done 
directly; 2) is easier to handle than 
glass; 3) is best for news pictures 
made both by facsimile and Polaroid 
cameras for immediate transmission; 
4) reproduces better than photos; and 
5) is better suited for close-ups of 
props in dramatic presentations. Tell- 
ing points against opaques: 1) they 
don’t reproduce as well as transpar- 
encies because of the use of reflected 
light; 2) the cardboard buckles under 
heat and causes distortion; 3) it can 
be easily smudged, scratched or bent; 
4) the projector is manually operated 
and hence requires an extra man; and 
5) it is more expensive to operate, 





























DON’T extend too far... 








since wattage ranges from 300 to 
1,000, and lamp life is barely 50 hours. 

The very fact that each type of 
slide has certain advantages and that 
there is an honest difference of opinion 
leads to an obvious conclusion: both 
are here to stay. From wtvo Rockford, 
lll., comes this comment: “We use 
both kinds but prefer the 2” x 2” 
transparencies because they transmit 
much better and use less storage 
space.” Counters Donald J. Pottratz, 
director of commercial photography, 
wcco-Tv Minneapolis: “We use both. 
However, we prefer opaques because 
of the ease of handling.” 

Chester 
manager 


B. Hayes, general sales 
of Gray Research which 


makes projectors for both types, re- 
minds: “You mustn’t forget the hu- 
man element. One engineer will swear 
by opaques while another can’t see 
anything but transparencies. Actually, 
both have their uses and, so long as 
it isn’t a life-or-death decision of one 
above the other, both will survive.” 


A Guidepost 


But what about the telecaster who 
has a limited budget and must make 
a clear-cut choice simply for financial 
reasons? To such an operator Jack 
Shay, operations manager of WTV.J 
Miami, offers this advice: “For ‘short 
run’ use, opaques are convenient— 
they. are quickly and inexpensively 
made and can be ‘art-worked’ direct- 
ly. For ‘long run’ use, insist on glass 
transparencies; the quality is sup- 
erior.” 

In short, the station man must size 
up his programming problem: if he’s 
going to run many news shows or try 


. print too small... 





for much on-the-spot coverage, he 
should use opaques. And, too, if he 
knows his local advertisers will not 
send in copy or art work until “the 
last minute”, or if he wants to land 
sponsors who are liable to change pro- 
duct display on short notice because 
of the weather or news events, he must 
be prepared to use opaques. If, how- 
ever, he wants his slides to be of the 
best quality and depends on national 
spots for the bulk of his commercials, 
he will do well to favor transparencies. 

The transparency vs. opaque ques- 
tion aside, there remain certain basic 
principles that apply to the proper 
preparation and use of all slides. They 
can best be stated as a series of warn- 







ings. They are: 

DON’T crowd the message. 

pon’T make the print too small. 

poN’T use black-and-white or too 
contrasting shades of grey. (In super- 
imposition over live studio action, 
however, it is permissable to use white 
lettering on black if the scene is in low 
key. For a brightly lit setting, black 
on white comes off best.) 

poN’T use half-tones, rotogravures 
or offset reproductions. 

DON’T extend the message beyond 
the transmitting area. 

DON'T cut off the picture back- 
ground; bleed is necessary to avoid 
flare and drift. 

DON'T mix 
opaques in a sequence. 

DON’T ride video gain to high when 
shifting from film and live to slides; 
flare will result. 

Meanwhile, like the rest of the tv 
industry, slide-makers—and users— 
are up to their ears in color. Planning, 


transparencies and 





. crowd the message . . . 








testing, experimenting are the order 
of the day. The chief problem here: 
establishing the proper color balance 
(the ratio between highlight and sha- 
dow) and contrast. 


Needed: Argument 


It’s basically a matter of setting up 
standards. For individual taste and de- 
termination as to what is red or light 
blue or bright yellow vary with the 
number of people involved. The artist 
who paints the scenery, the costume de- 
signer, the lighting director, the pro- 
gram director, the technical director, 
the video engineer—all are likely to 
have a different conception of what 
colors should be used. 








At present, color transparencies 
costing $5, about the same as black- 
and-white, and taking the same six- 
hours’ minimum to make—appear to 
be favored. But opaques, too, lend 
themselves to multichrome. They can 
be made by the printon method: a 
print is taken from a transparency at 
a cost of about $6. The direct printon 
method—the print is taken directly 
from the original art work—is more 
costly, running about $10 each, but it 
gives better quality. Chemicals are 
used in dye transfer, giving by far 
the best reproduction, but the cost— 
$60—is Finally, 
there is the flexichrome method: the 


some prohibitive. 
original black-and-white negative is 
made into a flexichrome matrix which 
is then hand-colored. This costs about 
$10 per print, plus artist’s fee, is ad- 
visable 
opaque and only a_ black-and-white 


if color is wanted for an 


print exists. 
(Continued on page 71) 
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TOP RATINGS IN MARKET AFTER MARKET! 


© SEATTLE - Ist Place! ®@ WASHINGTON, D. C. - 2nd Place! 


Sat. eve. - rates 53.3 - Telepulse, June 1953 


Beats Robert Montgomery, Mr. & Mrs. North, 
Eddie Cantor, Ford Theatre, Playhouse of Stars. 


KANSAS CITY - Ist Place! 
Fri. eve. - rates 32.3 - Telepulse, Aug. 1953 


Beats Philco-Goodyear TV Playhouse, Ford Theatre, 
Kraft TV Theatre, This Is Your Life, G.E. Theatre, 
What's My Line, Godfrey's Talent Scouts. 


© PITTSBURGH - Ist Place! 


Thur. eve. - rates 41.5 - Telepulse, Aug. 1953 


Beats This Is Your Life, Down You Go, Ford Thea- 
tre, Playhouse of Stars, Robert Montgomery 





Tues. eve. - rates 21.4 - Telepulse, Aug. 1953 


Beats Danger, Suspense, Kraft TV Theatre, 
Douglas Fairbanks Presents, Lux Video Theatre. 


@ SAN ANTONIO - 2nd Place! 


Tues. eve. - rates 26.3 - Telepulse, Aug. 1953 
Beats Suspense, Blind Date, Burns & Allen, Kraft 
TY Theatre, Toast of the Town, Beulah, G. E. 
Theatre, Robert Montgomery, Lux Video Theatre. 


®@ PORTLAND - 2nd Place! 


Tues. eve. - rates 58.5 - Telepulse, Sept. 1953 


Beats Break The Bank, Chance of a Lifetime, Play- 
house of Stars, The Goldbergs, Big Story. 





These leaders have 
RENEWED FOR 2ND YEAR! 


® BLATZ Beer in 3 markets! 

© DREWRYS Beer in 9 markets! 
© OLYMPIA Beer in 6 markets! 

© GENESEE Beer in 5 markets! 

@ SCHAEFER Beer in New YorkCity! 


No. 1 FILM SERIES NATIONALLY!—Telepulse, August, 1953 
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SSC&B (Continued from page 31) 


answer works best.” 

SSC&B’s research department, under 
Timothy Healy, is constantly testing. A 
typical job: because Noxzema is plug- 
ged for complexions, hands, babies’ 
rashes, sunburn and teenage blem- 
ishes, the agency wants to know which 
message is responsible for which sales. 
One staffer has just returned from Des 
Moines after a two-month swing from 
New England to San Francisco and 
back through Texas, lining up local 
people on a per-job basis to conduct a 
survey. (For local jobs, ssc&B uses its 
permanent staff.) 

The regular staff also handles copy 
research, much of it through its ex- 
clusive Audo-Test: an sSsC&B man. 
armed with a portable phonograph 
and recordings of various commercials, 
makes door-to-door rounds, plays the 
messages, quizzes the housewife on her 
reaction, and says “thank you” with a 
sample of the client’s product. 

For tv commercials—“the big prob- 
lem is how to make them as powerful 
as the show itself’—the agency has 
developed a portable machine dupli- 
cating approximately a 16-inch tele- 
vision screen which shows the clients’ 
messages. Employees set up the device 
in an empty store and invite passersby 
to step in, see the test commercial and 
comment on it. Sometimes the re- 
searchers take the machine on house- 
to-house tours. 


Who, How, Why 


The research department also 
handles consumer research—who buys 
the product, how often, where he lives, 
is he satisfied or not—and conducts a 
continuing analysis of the client’s own 
factory shipments. 

The tv-radio department (sscaB, un- 
like most agencies, has named the de- 
partment in order of the importance to 
it of the medium) ties in closely with 
media and copy, as well as acting as 
liaison between clients and packagers. 
Though it originally established a 
name for itself in creating shows (City 
Hospital and Doorway to Danger, both 
now off the air), all its current shows 
—and SSCaB is involved in 22 network 
programs—are packaged 
and bought. 

With a greater investment in tele- 
vision in proportion to its size than 


elsewhere 
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any other major agency, the firm has 
constantly expanded the department. 
From a two-man group—Stauffer and 
Cohen—it has grown to 14, 


Only the Best 


In line with its principle of finding 
the best talent for each job, ssc&B goes 
outside its own staff for the actual 
filming of some 200 commercials a 
year. Four years ago it hired Film 
Counselors in an exclusive arrange- 
ment whereby that firm advises on 
each commercial. It recommends the 
best qualified outfit for each assign- 
ment (shooting jewelry, for instance. 
obviously requires a different tech- 
nique from photographing actors) 
and lends expert advice. 

The tv department. concerned with 
the omnipresent cost problem, is con- 
stantly on the lookout for ways and 
means of cutting corners. Some of the 
“angles”: limiting rehearsal time. 
using fewer characters and recorded 
instead of live music, casting with 
Audience 


medium-scale performers. 


nately for Pall Mall and Simoniz. It 
has a once-a-week segment on the Kate 
Smith Show (nBc-tv) for Simoniz and 
on Today (also NBc-TV) for Smith 
Brothers. For BiSodoL Mints it has 
bought John Daly and the News (ABc- 
TV) five times a week; for Pall Mall. 
Douglas Edwards’ Newscast (css Tele- 
vision) twice a week; Saturday’s 
Sportcase (DuMont) for BiSodoL, and 
Walter Winchell (asc-tTv) on Sundays 
for Carter Products. 


Ready for Color 


SSC&B recommends shared commer- 
cial time on its alternate-week shows. 
On these, it gives up one of its three 
commercial minutes to the cooperating 
sponsor; the following week, the other 
sponsor does the same for the sscaB 
client. 


Anticipating color some two years 


ago, the agency prepared a commercial 
for Pall Mall to test the “Pall Mall 
red”. They decided it was “a natural”. 
Recently the department spent an en- 





Media head Minehan and research head Healy keep tabs on the department 


participation shows—the lowest in en- 


tertainment overhead are also 


favored. 

Among sscap’s current television 
activities are alternate weeks of Name 
That Tune (NBC-TV) and the Danny 
Thomas Show (asc-tv) for Speidel, 
This Is Show Business and Place the 
Face (both css Television) for Carter, 
the Ray Bolger Show (axsc-tv) for Pall 
Mall, and Big Story (NBc-Tv) alter- 


tire session at NBC filming a new color 
spot for the cigarette which will be 
used in black-and-white for the time 
being on Big Story and Doug Edwards. 
SSC&B uses tv spots, too, but sparing- 
ly. It has one-minutes plus some parti- 
cipations and 1D’s on late late and day- 
time shows for Pall Mall, Carter, and 

Mrs. Filbert’s margarine. 
The agency, always with an eye to 
(Continued on page 62) 




















SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT for TV STATIONS, NETS, AGENCIES and SHOWMEN! 
Coming Yanuary 29th 


TELEVISION ADVERTISING TODAY 


A SPECIAL PI task force report documenting completely and with characteristic Printers’ Ink thoroughness 
the first FIVE BIG YEARS of television as a major advertising force. 


IN THIS report on TV to the larges 


t audience of buyers of advertising reading any advertising publica- 


tion existant, PI editors and contributors will cover television in six sections: 


1. Introduction 
Television 1949-1953 —a tal article which will be 
an analysis of current production and programing tech- 
ag and how they were developed. The advertiser's 
role as a ; 


2. Statistics 


Growth charts on markets and sets; revenue and expendi- 
tures; p ion vs. time costs (in 9%); average cost 
(5 yrs.) for 10 program categories. 

TV market maps listing national and regional networks, 
TV cities, TV stations both VHF and UHF, and their 
affiliations and the Bell TV lines networks. 


3. How advertisers use television 


4. Color television 

A brief analysis of the state of color television with some 
recommendations on how to prepare for it; do’s and 
don'ts of production and planning. 


5. What prominent people say 

about television 
Comments by advertising, agency, television, government 
people. 


6. Special aspects 


There will be three articles dealing with special aspects 
of television written expressly for this feature by people 
prominent in television advertising. For example, one 
deals with film syndication — especially important to spot 


advertisers. Another deals with UHF— its status and , 
potentialities. The third explains the value of color tele- 
vision as a brand new sales tool. 


oF 


Examples of how advertisers use programs and commer- 
cials, spot and network programs to sell products; results. 


THIS REPORT will be especially valuable to you because it is appearing in Printers’ Ink — the Voice 
of Authority in advertising and marketing. It follows others made to our readers recently on song 3 sl 
Advertising Today, a Advertising Today, etc. . . . covering every major medium. For our readers 
are interested in all ia. Television Advertising Today will be read by advertisers everywhere and exten- 
; sive use of reprints of this feature will be made. 


_— 
04006000+000060 


THE IMPORTANT part of this job to you having something to sell to television advertisers and pros- 
pects is that you can get to pros fhe television advertising while their thinking is in the formative ; 
stages — prospects that you don’t know today but that can become your customers and clients tomorrow! 


THIS IS your chance to uncover hot new prospects . . . just as they’re coming to a boil! 


0460606000000 


GET TO these people first and get to them when their attention is turned to television by this most 
comprehensive and authoritative report from PI . . . the Voice of Authority in advertising and marketing. 
Use the coupon to order space today or to get full details. Advertising forms close January 19th — so 
you must act today to capitalize on this! 


. 
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Robert E. Kenyon, Jr., Adv. Dir. 
PRINTERS’ INK 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


1. Send full information and rates [J 
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I ; , I 
j 2. Please reserve the following space for me in the January 29th issue , 
1 in the report Television Advertising Today: } 
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I ! 
I l 
I ! 





for advertisers 


Company. 





Address 
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0306606064660 660660460060itttt. 
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As the New Year bows in, Washing- 
ton once again shifts into high gear. 
Congress returns; the tempo of all 
government activity picks up after the 
long holiday lull. What will 1954 hold 
for the television industry in the way 
of new and pending legislation? What 
Fcc regulations or decisions are com- 
ing up? TELEVISION AGE’s Washington 
correspondent makes no pretense of 
possessing an unclouded crystal ball. 
He does, however, know the Potomac 
scene. He is familiar with the key law- 
makers, their views on tv matters. He 
knows his way around the Fcc and 
other policy-making government of- 
fices. His report on the 1954 outlook 
follows: 

Will Congress outlaw beer comimer- 
cials on television? 

How much will the Fcc charge a 
station for its license? 


Potomac 
picture 


An authoritative report 


from Washington 


on the 1954 outlook 


Will set makers have to pay more 
than the present 10 per cent excise 
tax? 

Will subscription tv get official gov- 
ernment blessing? 

Is the bill limiting telecasts of base- 
ball games dead? 

These and a flock of other questions 
will hold the television spotlight in 
Washington during the coming year. 
Though 1954 probably won’t see any 
issue to compare in importance with 
the “hot” subject of 1955—setting 
standards for color telecasts—it should 
nevertheless be a lively 12 months 
here for the industry. 

A dozen or more legislative pro- 
posals are kicking around Congress. 
Some are left over from the last ses- 
sion and are already on House or Sen- 
ate calendars. Some are still mere 
gleams in the eyes of lawmakers. 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission anticipates a busy year. It has 
two or three major problems on its 
hands and the usual clutch of minor 
ones. 


Key Figure 


Meanwhile, several significant new 
personalities in the Washington tv pic- 
ture are certain to come to the fore. 
Chief among them will be Sen. John 
W. Bricker (R-Ohio) who takes over 
as chairman of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee in place of Sen. 
Charles W. Tobey (R-N.H.) who died 
suddenly last spring. Mr. Tobey was 
an irrepressible maverick who never 
voted the party line unless it suited 
his strong personal convictions. Mr. 
Bricker, on the other hand, is a “regu- 
lar” party man—some say a work- 
horse—and very much a member of 

















the Republican conservative wing. 

The former governor of Ohio is 
every inch a senator in appearance. 
He is tall, portly, erect. He has a pink, 
healthy face and white, flowing hair. 
His attitudes toward tv problems are 
not yet clearly defined for he hasn’t 
devoted a great deal of attention to 
them during his service on the com- 
mittee. He is generally sympathetic to- 
ward educational television, though he 
has by no means the almost crusading 
passion for it that his predecessor had. 

Mr. Bricker’s manner, belying his 
looks, is abrupt, impatient, even cold. 
His mind is keen and active. He is 
good at picking up details of compli- 
cated situations, but at the same time 
he is stubborn once he is convinced 
about a subject. 

On the whole, it is probably safe to 
say that the tv industry has a friend in 





John Bricker. A genuine political con- 
servative, he believes firmly that the 
less regulation of private enterprise the 
better, that the federal government 
should, as far as possible, keep hands 
off business in general—particularly 
other peoples’ business. 

In the coming year, the Fcc com- 
missioners will also figure personally 
in the news. Eyes will be on the latest 
appointee—the officially 
made it a Republican commission after 
20 years of Democratic rule—Robert 
E. Lee. A close friend of Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy (R-Wis.), Mr. Lee admits 
the whole field is 
strange to him. So far, he has made no 
public statements of any kind. (There 
is still, incidentally, a good possibility 


one who 


communications 


that the Democrats will stage a floor 
battle in the Senate when his appoint- 
ment comes up for confirmation. They 
are smarting over the Truman-Mc- 
Carthy exchange over the Harry Dex- 
ter White case.) 

There’s also a possibility of: one of 
those typical Washington struggles for 
power erupting within the Fcc. Chair- 
man Rosel H. Hyde’s appointment runs 
out in April. Many observers believe 
Commissioner John C. Doerfer, the 
first Eisenhower appointee, would like 
to succeed him. Mr. Doerfer, also a 
“McCarthy man”, came to the Com- 
mission last April from Milwaukee 
where he was chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of Wisconsin. But 
still others think Hyde’s chances of 
retaining his job are good. 


On the Agenda 


Meanwhile, here’s a rundown of the 
television topics that should command 
attention in one way or another dur- 
ing the next year: 

Licensing fees: The Fcc is in the 
midst of grappling with one of its 
most ticklish — and complex 
lems. It has to decide shortly 


prob- 
how 
much to charge for the licenses it is- 
sues to tv and radio stations; Budget 
Director Joseph Dodge has ordered 
this major step. The whole subject is 
obviously a complicated one and 
hinges on the elusive definition of 


Mr. 


these should be recovered by fees. The 


“licensing costs”. Dodge says 
amounts charged to stations could be 
nominal or they could run into very 
substantial amounts. In any event, the 
industry should know what the Fcc 


proposes by February 1, perhaps much 
earlier. (For a more complete discus- 
sion, see Washington Memo on page 
53). 

Commercials: Says one legislative 
expert: “The liquor bills seem to come 
up every other session, and since we 
didn’t get one last year, we're pretty 
sure to run against it this time.” The 
of them 


temperance advocates—many 


really prohibitionists— are out to ban 
beer commercials as well as plugs for 
hard liquor (the latter, of course, are 
outlawed by the industry itself in the 
NARTB Code of Good 


Chances are, though, that the anti- 


Practice) . 


beerites won't get very far. 


Taxes: A highly significant tax to 
watch is the manufacturer’s present ex- 
cise of 10 per cent on tv sets. The so- 


called “selective excises”—on liquor, 


tobacco, gas, autos, tires, sporting 


goods—are scheduled to expire on 
April 1, but the Administration 
ing an uphill and almost hopeless 


wag- 
battle to balance the budget—has al- 
ready asked that these cuts be post- 
poned. In fact, the whole field of ex- 
cises promises to be the one place 
where the government will try to make 
up some of the revenue lost when ex- 
cess profits taxes expired January | 
and personal income levies dropped 


10 per cent. 


There is considerable well informed 
talk of new and higher excises to be 
slapped on such items as clothing, fur- 
niture, rugs, motor boats, china, glass- 
ware, used candy. 


cars, (A_ general 


sales or manufacturers tax is not 
given much chance of getting through 
this session.) There’s no good reason 
to expect tv sets to be exempt from 
such consideration, especially since the 
excise on them is now one of the low- 
est. In short: the tax certainly won’t 


go down; it may well go up. 
Controversial issues: The whole 

matter of providing equal air time to 

both 


hot public question is sure to provide 


sides (or all sides) of any 
major news this year. Bills to tight- 
en up FCC requirements on political 


talks 


duced; they will be revived. One, for 


have been periodically intro- 


instance, would extend to non-political 
speakers the present rule—that if any 
candidate for office gets time from a 
must receive 


station, his opponent 


equal time. Another measure would 
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give a telecaster authority to censor 
political speeches to eliminate deroga- 
tory or defamatory remarks. At pres- 
ent, political speeches may not be 
touched, even though they are clearly 
libelous. 

This ticklish subject was thrust into 
the news by Sen. McCarthy’s peremp- 
tory demand on the networks for free 
time to answer former President Tru- 
man in the Harry Dexter White hassle. 
As one observer put it, “that stirred 
up a hell of a lot of legislative heat.” 
The Fcc’s stated policy now is merely 
to require “fairness” in presenting ex- 
plosive issues. So you can look for the 
introduction of legislation extending 
that rule in two diverse directions. One 
bill will stipulate that anytime any per- 
son says anything argumentative over 
the air the opposite view must be ex- 
pressed for an equal length of time. 
A counter measure will specify that 
stations can present what they feel is 
proper without the necessity of pro- 
viding rebuttal time. 


Recordings: Sen. McCarthy is ex- 
pected to revive his bill requiring tv 
and radio stations to keep tape re- 
cordings—to be placed at the disposal 
of legislative committees—of every- 
thing that is transmitted. The measure 
hasn’t a 


got nowhere last session, 


much better chance of passage now. 


Subscription tv: Rep. Hinshaw 
(R-Calif.) intends to push his bill that 
defines as a common carrier any form 
of transmission which requires viewers 
to pay for watching telecasts. This 
would apply both to coin-box home tv 
and closed-circuit theatre screenings. 


This whole subject, however. is so in- 





BRICKER: A new friend? 
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volved in technicalities that it’s un- 
likely any legislative action will result 
before the Fcc takes a close look at 
what’s involved in subscription. 

That close look may be upcoming 
soon. Pressure is mounting from uhf 
stations who claim that pay-as-you- 
look offers them a real opportunity to 
compete with entrenched, big-city vhf 
outlets. Hearings may be scheduled 
during the first half of the year, but 
it’s a cinch that the Fcc will take its 
own good time before reaching any 


conclusions. 


Baseball: Sen. Ed Johnson's (R- 
Col.) bill to permit major league clubs 
to ban telecasts of games beyond a 
50-mile range of the home city is pre- 
sumably dead. The object, of course, 
was to protect minor league teams 
against the competitive attraction of 
big-league telecasts. The recent Su- 
preme Court decision ruling that base- 





MCCARTHY: A new requirement? 


ball is a sport, not a business (TELE- 
VISION AGE, December, 1953), has ap- 
parently made the subject academic. 
It’s pretty generally assumed that the 
clubs can get together and agree on a 
common television policy without fear 
of violating the anti-trust — laws. 
(Whether the 16 highly individualistic 
moguls can agree, of course, is an- 
other matter.) 


Multiple Another 


subject of especial interest to uhfer’s 


Ownership: 


is a proposed change in Fcc rules lim- 
iting the number of stations one per- 
son or corporation can own. Recently 
the Commission decreed that five was 
the maximum number of stations in 
which anyone could have even a min- 





DODGE: A new levy? 


ority interest. (Previously, the interest 
had to be a majority, or controlling, 
one. ) 

Now the Fcc is definitely toying 
with the idea of raising that limit to 
seven, but writing in some kind of in- 
centive to make ownership of uhf 
outlets more attractive. The Commis- 
sion might, for instance, permit part 
interest in seven stations, provided at 
least two were uhf. 


Satellite stations: Sylvania Elec- 
tric Co. has applied to the Fcc for per- 
mission to construct “satellite” sta- 
tions. These would be small transmitt- 
ing facilities, entirely controlled by 
larger stations. The purpose would be 
simply to extend the big outlet’s range. 
(A “satellite” works on a different 
channel from the master station, while 
a “booster” operates on the same 
channel. The latter are now per- 
mitted. ) 

Among the bills left over from last 
session is one that would fine a tele- 
caster $100 for any violation of a Fcc 
rule or regulation; it is not expected 
to be pressed. Nor is legislation mak- 
ing licenses issued by the Commission 
valid for an indefinite period. 

To sum up: it is not likely to be 
“a quiet year” here for television. 
New rules will be issued, new legisla- 
tion will be introduced, new Congres- 
sional hearings will be held (another 
wide-scale investigation has been 
hinted at by Rep. Gathings, Georgia 
Democrat). For no matter what Ad- 
ministration is in office nor what its 
announced policies may be, what hap- 
pens in Washington still vitally con- 
cerns every U.S. telecaster. That’s for 
sure. 























WAVE TY 


100,000 watts ...channel 3, Louisville 
e first in Kentucky 


e first in coverage 





KLffective January 1, joins the select list of 


great television stations nationally represented by 


SPOT SALES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland Washington San Francisco 
Los Angeles Charlotte’ Atlanta* *Bomar Lowrance Associates 
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Camera Control & Monitor TM-6-A 


Units provided: 


Camera, PC-4-A 
Viewfinder, TV-20-D 
t Camera Control & Monitor, TM-6-A 
t Switching Unit & Panel, TV-47-A 
Sync Generator, PG-2-A 


Camera Cable Assembly, PV-15-A, 50 ft.: 


a. Metal Tripod 
b. Friction Head 
c. Single and Double Phone Headsets 
t Power Supply, TP-10-A 
Power Distribution Box, TC-19-A 


TV Baltar Lenses (50, 100, 152 mm) 


Accessories: 


t Portable Master Monitor Group, 


TM-15-A 
Wipe/Insertion Unit, TV-46-B 
Desk, PR-22-A 
Camera Dolly 
Tripod Dolly—3 Wheel 
Special Lenses and Cable 
Single Chain Adaptor, TV-48-A 
Camera Cover, Lens shades and 
neutral density filters 


J Mi | t Includes vibration isolation mounting. 


Portable Camera PC-4-A 


Get this new booklet! 


Contains full details and specifications 
on General Electric’s new Portable Cam- 
era Chain. Includes systems diagrams, 
plus complete equipment features 
and photos. Write — 

General Electric 

Company, Sec- 

tion 7614, 

Electronics 

Park, Syra- 

cuse, N.Y. 

















Improved performance and complete program flexibility! 


ERE is the most advanced portable 
camera chain yet developed! Thir- 
teen bonus features! Check them over 
...compare them with any features of 
other equipment on the market today 
and you'll specify G-E for your station. 
Designed primarily to improve pic- 
ture quality, General Electric has also 
successfully attained the greatest pos- 
sible portable equipment maneuver- 


ability. All units have been thoroughly 
field tested...their versatility clearly 
demonstrated in actual station use. 

Call your nearest General Electric 
broadcast representative today! Be 
sure to get all the facts on this new 
development. Equip your station with 
a G-E portable camera chain—engi- 
neered to meet every studio and remote 
requirement! 


13 Bonus Features 


Minimum Weight « Low Power Consumption « Small Size « Interchangeable Sync Generator (station 
or remote use) « Binary Counters (provide extreme accuracy) « Built-In Wipe and Corner Insertion 
Control (for special effects*) » Locate Switching Control Panel up to 1000’ from Equipment « Electronic 
Switching (laps and fades both manually and automatically) « Simplified Cabling System + Handle 
Greater Range of Light Levels (Lenses stop up to f 64) « Intercom Amplifier « Audio Level Control 
and Preview Monitor Selector Switch on Switching Unit + Switching and Control Unit Handles 4 
Cameras Plus 2 Remote Composite Signals. 


*Wipe/Insertion Amplifier...optional accessory unit. 





Complete Television Equipment for UHF and VHF 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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YOU MIGHT SKATE FIVE MILES iN 142 MINUTES*— 


BUT .. .. YOUNEED wKZo-Tv 
TO BREAK RECORDS 
IN WESTERN MICHIGAN! 
WKZO.-TYV has the lowest channel and the best TV pro- 


gramming in Western Michigan. These superiorities 
WKZO—TV AREA PULSE show up vividly in the Hooper ratings for Grand Rapids- 


(27 COUNTIES Kalamazoo, as well as in the 27-county area Pulse statis- 


SHARE OF AUDIENCE—MON.—FRI.—APRIL, 1953 ties. at left. 





























8 a.m.- 12 noon- 6 p.m.- THE RESULT: WKZO-TYV serves more than 215,000 

paadencae oom. 1S atietght television homes in 27 Western M‘chigan and 

Northern Indiana counties—actnally delivers 

WEEO-IV 62% (a) 52% 52% (a) twice as many viewers as the next Western Michi- 
STATION "B" | 26% 25% 25% (a) gan station, morning, afternoon and evening! 

OTHERS 12% 23% 23% WKZO.-TV, Channel 3, is the Official Basic CBS Tele- 

vision Outlet for Kalamazco-Grand Rapids—a far larger 











(a) Does not telecast for complete period and the share of television market than many of the majors! 
naieneess eee ee ee Let your Avery-Knodel man give you the whole story! 


(80,000 WATTS VIDEO—40,000 AUDIO) 
W4JEF-Fi4 — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 


se WKZO-TV 


KOLN-TV — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA OFFICIAL BASIC CBS FOR WESTERN MICHIGAN 


Associated with 
WMBD — PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





She Felyer Hations 


WKZO — KALAMAZOO 
WKZO-TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WJEF — 





Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
* Ross Robinson set this record on February 12, 1927, at Lake Ilacid. New York. 
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RABBIT PUNCH? In its entirely un- 
derstandable zeal for cutting govern- 
ment expenses, the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration may have dealt a body blow 
to television station owners. 

It all began with little fanfare last 
November when Budget Director Jo- 
seph Dodge told the Fcc and other 
regulatory bodies to start drawing up 
schedules of fees to be charged to any- 
one to whom the commissions granted 
licenses. 

Mr. Dodge gave the bureaus until 
February 1 to submit their proposals 
—or to tell him they considered fees 
inappropriate in their respective op- 
erations. He set May 1 as the date by 
which a final decision must be 
reached. 


The Fcc has about one million lic- 
enses outstanding, but a great many of 
those are held by ham radio operators 
or business users of radio, such as 
taxi-fleet owners. The current score- 
sheet shows about 2300 am radio sta- 
tions licensed. some 565 fm outlets. 
326 commercial tv stations and four 
educational television stations. 


Recoupirs Losses 


Budget Director Dodge wants to re- 
cover, so far as possible, all the costs 
incurred in issuing licenses. He esti- 
mates that licensing activities cost the 
u.s. about $50 million a year, of which 
only $20 million is now recovered. He 





Washington Memo 





wants that other $30 million, and he 
is determined to get it. 

The Fcc, it can be reported, would 
just as soon dismiss the whole problem 
by charging a nominal fee. But there’s 
no chance the Budget Bureau will ac- 
cept that course, since the whole point 
of the directive is to effect major 
economies. According to some counts, 
it costs the Fcc about $2 million year- 
ly to license tv and radio stations. You 
esn also arrive at lower figures, de- 
pending on how you apportion various 
expense items appearing on the Com- 
mission’s books. 


To Serve a Purpose 


In any event, the task of deciding 
how to make fees reflect a fair assess- 
ment of cost is causing the FCC a ma- 
jor headache. Earlier attempts to ar- 
rive at some such arrangement have 
failed, but none of them, it might be 
pointed out, had Mr. Dodge standing 
behind with a whip. For example, in 
1952, the then Fcc chairman Wayne 
Coy told a House Appropriations 
group it was his judgment “that to 
ask him (the station owner) to pay 
for it (the license) would serve no 
purpose at all.” Unfortunately, Joseph 
Dodge thinks it does serve a purpose 
—the very purpose he was appointed 
Budget Director to carry out. 

If all television and radio stations 
were asked to bear the cost equally. 


vy 


- 
. 
pay 





the resulting figure would be a fairly 
nominal sum, at the most several hun- 
dred dollars each. But a license for a 
station in a major market is obviously 
more valuable than one for a small 
market. Furthermore, the Commission 
thinks the revenues earned by stations 
should also be taken into account in 
setting license fees. 


Legal Angle 


Hovering over the whole matter is 
a legal question: If a telecaster has to 
pay a fee for the right to operate, does 
that give him any equity rights in the 
channel or frequency he uses? If it 
does, the basic Communications Act 
may have to be changed. 

It’s easy, however, to spot one thing 
in this confused situation, and that is 
that Congress is hardly likely to keep 
hands off. The subject is altogether too 
“juicy” to be handled by the Fcc alone, 
and, of course, there are many agen- 
cies involved, such as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Federal 
Power Commission, all of which issue 
“certificates of public convenience and 
necessity”. Hearings on the general 
subject of charging fees—and sub- 
hearings for each industry involved 
are almost certain in the new session 
of Congress. 


But don’t underrate the determina- 
tion of Mr. Dodge. Telecasters would 
be well advised either to be prepared 
to shell out for their licenses—or let 
their Congressmen know how they feel 
about it as soon as possible. Time is 
fest running out. 
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and also proves 
LEADERSHI 
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When Chicagoland television families want the 
news of the day, they turn in overwhelming num- 
bers to one station—WNBQ, the Quality Station 
of Mid-America. 


The average audience for a WNBQ local news 
program is MORE THAN THE COMBINED 
average audiences for similar shows on ALL other 
Chicago television stations and MORE THAN 
TWICE that of the second station. 


Thirty-three of the 36 WNBQ local news periods 
during a single week—more than 26 per cent of 
all such shows on all Chicago stations—are rated 
at four points or better by the American Research 
Bureau. ONLY nine periods on Station B fall in 


this upper level, five on Station C and none on 
Station D. 








Here is convincing proof that sech WNBQ per- 
sonalities as Jack Angell, Alex Dreier and Len 
O’Connor, regularly featured as reporters-com- 
mentators, hold an unequalled viewer confidence 
—further strengthened by an outstanding news 
department staff. 


And they are only a part of a family of WNBQ 
personalities — all favorites of Chicagoland — all 
daily proving the leader and 


ae 


the QUALITY STATION '* Chicago Televisjy, le 


ee eee 


Quality Audience CHANNEL5 Sy 
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REPRESENTED BY NBC SPOT SALES 
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(L-8) Lipton Tea (s) Tire & ticals, Inc. Hedges (every 4th - Lamy a a Scott Paper Glo Paint Sewing (I 
9:00 & Soup | Rubber Co. wei Gaon (alt. wks.) week) a — Co. (alt. wks.) Machine a 
y S Ss | T Col. ; 
Junior I Love RCA Vict Thomas Show : Strike It | Humphrey 
9:15 Saaee Lucy (F) th img Show Business ee Jean Carroll Rich Flack. (L) Dr. 1. q. | Mux bi. a 
, Conference Philip Dennis Day Am. Tobaccg Shick Razor, (F) Show (LS) Colgate- Am. Chicle, (co-op. ) Theatr 
(L-S) Morris RCA Victor oa ft = or P&G Palmolive |DuMontLabs, Kraft Lever pus 
9:30 a ee er et «a . Wks. (ait. wks. Co. Theatre 
- mated Wis masa nn we | = 4 — 
Feature " “ hg 
_ . Vaudeville _ Kraft Foods [ 
Big Picture Red Boxing Robert : & Suspense Circle . I've Got A ; , 
9:45 (F-S) Buttons Montgomery “- | Bae Elec. Auto- Theatre (L) . oy Secret Way tL) 7 “ss 3 
Gen. Foods}; ‘°°-°P? Presents | vy. s. steel Lite cornet : R. J. Welch’s Kraft Lever B 
10:00 (L) alt. wkly Cork Co. Reynolds Wine TV 
: I — e 25 SS ee a ee ne Theatre 
Wittr: apase SS Se — + — 
Johnson 
, Motorola Jotee Ser This Is | Kraft Food Phill 
10:15 In Our — TV Hour Danger vous Wrestling Stars on | your Life] ~~ Ae 5 Mor 
° Time Studio One Motorola Block Drug L . Parade (L) Playho 
It. wk (L) From Blue Ribbon L-s ee 
(F-S) (alt. wks.) Co. P. Lorillardj Rainbo Bouts ( ) Hazel Philif 
10:30 }— na a8 nt 4 > | Co. Pabst Sales Bishop Morr 
Westing- “The Name’s ~~) Considine | <a on ——_1+— —place it 
house Whe Said} The Same (L) Mutual The Music Face 
10:45 ——— That? | C. A. Swan- See It Now of Omaha (co-op) how Toni © 
Ringside (L) son, Am. Alcoa Sports Spot (L-8) Carter PI 
Interviews (co-op) Chicle Co. General (alt. wif 
11:00 . ee 2: ee Se a ee Cigar 
pe — os am | *.. a | (SS 
Longines Chronoscope 
:t5 Longines 
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- PM | MONDAY-FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY 
Lal NBC 1:30 ABC , cBs DuM . NBC ABC ces DuM NBC ABC ces DuM NBC 
| T 
7 | What 
1:45 Moore In The | ro of 
(kL) World 
MS* (8) (L-8) 
2:00 | | 
Double or ae 
Nothing 
2:15 (M-W-F) American 
ViBuyThat Inventory 
(T.-Th.) 
i 2:30 |___ {see footnote) | | ee 
} | Y 
| 
| Linkletter’s | , American 
2:45 House Youth Takes Forum of 
Party A Stand The Air 
MSs* «(s) : 
- 3:00 |} — } i — | ges. penta 
The — 
Payort aul Dixon . Pres.’s Week 
° ° Lamp Unte 
3:15 Sogete _ ate Sasith Pro My’ Feet (Tex & Jinx) 
He Hour (8) 
S-(T.-Th.) Vitamin . Natuse of 
= —— 3:30 -}—_____++ — —of—t+—) + | j_S>$p Things (8) 
America, Basket 
Bob Crosby “River Ms* mutes Basketball 
3:45 Show Brand Rice Man of Kukla, Fran 
S-(M-W-F) | Mills (P) The Week & Ollie 
| _— (see footnote) (8) (L-8) 
—_ - —_— _ s a - + ~ + . + 
{ Welcome (co-op) 
furn To A Travelers Games 
4:15 Friend Png vam (L) duvenite Excursion 
P&G ury (L-8) 
ie (L-8) wea) Geritol 
On Your 7 
The Ern 
4:45 Westmore —— Yoo Parade 
“, P&G Adventure (L) 
(s) 
| 5:00 6. | Loi | Quaker Oats 
a Ferd | 7 
(L-S) , 
r ° me. Su Cireus 
a. 5:15 Wed. & Fri.: Gabby Hayes io Omnibus Chicago 
Barker Bill Quaker Oats (5-5:30) apres 5- — a 
| . L) 5:30) is a o 
1 5:39 |—__- As . » 
: 4 4 i ‘ame 
s Y ie co-sponsored (L) ' 
8) outh Howdy N. Y. Times ba by: Scott : 
Pa nm ; 5:45 y Youth Mars. : Inc. | Paper Co., Hall Bros 
. new (L) Forum (9:30-6) Greyhound, Inc 
(L-S) Ms* (L-8) Nash- 
| Kelvinator 
DAY 
ent FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY PM 
annie DuM NBC ABC cBs Dum NBC ABC cBs DuM NBC ABC ces DuM NBC 
| | | | T 6:00 
| The I Meet The 
| Omnib wee > 
aa” Cassini Press (L) 6:15 
5-6:30) Show Revere ’ 
| co-sponsored| ‘I-S) Copper & 
| i i a | B 
| George | _ 6:30 
' ‘Jessel Show You Are Meet Your 
; B.B re Congress c 
ro Fal Elec. Cos., Benrus yay 6:45 
> "| Prudential | Watch Co 3 
| Ekco Prod. - Gen. Foods 
Video = 4 . , 4 (alt. wks.) | (alt. wks.) | (L) | . 7:00 
Capt. Video tty Mack , 7 
= nm . You Asked 
: as (L-S) mow (E-8) | som For It | Iéfe With Poul 
e hah meet Bulle Mr. Wizard Father Winchell 7:15 
& Am. Home Marge & (s) (L-S) Skippy 8. C. John- Show (L) 7 
| (L-8) ; Jeff (L-S) Peanut son Procter & 
News}— + Prod. s 4 - rt 4 | Butter Gamble 7:30 
/ Am. Cig D News + } : 
— — Stu Erw Oldsmobile - Eddie Ethel & Paul White- Jack Benny 
u WR Pe Fisher (L) }Leave It To Beat The Albert man’s TV 1/17 only 
; Chevrolet Show _— Perry Como Coca-Cola | The Girls Clock , , Mr. Peepers} 4. 
. Si yrsee ages ; (L) Teen Club Private (L) 7:45 
an Caneel News; Gen. Mills a comes Siaie Ex-Lax Sylvania Sunbeam [Sweets Co. Secretary Reynolds 
_Caravan (L) vers Caravan Elec. Corp. of America American Metals 
re] > Bet ‘Harv 2 Dave Gar- Bonino ‘Bienes 8:00 
: ou Mama roway Show] aj, (L) 
Your Life | Lambert (Gen. Foods (F) ont 4 Philip Mor- 
b acki Dp. mor 
)| Gen, E (EF) Pharmacal Pontiac Patrol ~ casted ris, Lady Colgate 8:15 
(L-8) Gleason 
DeSoto rm e+ Dealers of Esther Toast Of Comedy 
r = | . Wks.) | 4 America Sheaffer (alt. wks.) ; Hour 
Sone ebaas + + The Town | 4 Z : 
Playhog To » Pepsi-Cola ™ , Lif f ic at the N tle C ee eet a —_ 
> Singepllywood T-Men In Playhouse Topper minty Rib “d . nt = sohiok. — Amateur Mercury Colgate- 
Sew (L) Action (L) } Pepsi-Cola R. J. yey re # (F) bi ~ ‘“ (P) Hour (L) Palmolive Co] g.45 
) Machine§e Water Borden Co Co. Reynolds (L-S) a - . ‘ (L) . 
| 7 1 - et Mi 
— + pi _ it. + 4 4 4 
j Paul Hart- Big Story rial T 4 9:00 
Lux a 7 Playhouse S wey W. Winchell 
Patty Dragnet [man Show of Stars (F) At’ Ficty (Am. oe. a [eight ane ue pruen,Carter Rocky 
our 4 3 y ~ 
Lever BY ont Liggett & [Co., Bristol-| Schlitz (L) => = va wages oe ney (alt. wks.) Fred Fy Mod Television 9:15 
bom Myers Myers es Serutan |gimoniz Co. P. Lorillard a Orchid Aw’d Waring Pharmaceu. | Playhouse 
EE (alt. wks.) 0. Co. o how's Brown & Show 
ti (alt. wks.) Bayuk : ee. _43 eut-ef4_Livitiemsen—+ ac Te ___._ | = 4 9:30 
Ford The Cigars My Favori . 
w My Favorite weeks) Plainclothes Tire & 
Big T eatre Comeback Our Miss Tv Sound- Husband M (L) Rubbe 
viisenll tF) Story ln stage (L) | ———— [int'l Silver, Man Behind | Torus 4 eye 
Ford Motor | Sealy, Inc., | Campbell Fight Simmons Al-st The Badge | Larus & Philo Corp. | 9:45 
on Ekeo Prod. Gen. Foods Soup Co. Talk Co. Revue Peter Pot- Pristol-Myer: Bro. and (alt. wks.) 
— ~~ a Peers 17ees (alt. wks.) (L&F-S) | (alt. wks.) ' J arter 
Phili : )_|_Wrestling— (every 4th } ter Show ~—Products—,-__ 
Mo Martin My Friend Chance Of Madison week) Hazel 10:00 
Play . Yy =e end A Lifetime Squar Medallion Bishop 
ay m Kane (L) our Irma (L) Gillette are Theatre MS* . Dollar A Letter To 
Philif U. S. idiias Brown & |p. Lorillard | Fights Garden from 2: The Web Second (L) Loretta (F) [10:15 
Morri§ Tobacco hevrolet = Williamson Co. (L) Highlights | Chrysler P. Lorillard Mogen David | Procter & 
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\ hronoscope | Sports sun. News 11:68 
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Network Program Chart (Continued jrom page 56) 


Mon.: Fri., 2-2:30 p.m.: ‘‘Double or Noth- 3:30-45— Universal Appliances, W.; 3:45- 
ing."* Campbell Soup (M-W-F); “rn Buy 4—Gerber Prod’s. W.; 3: 20-45—Doeskin 
That’ (Tu. & Th., 2-2:30): 2-2:15—Tu. & Prod’s, Th.; 3:45-4—Simoniz Co.. Th. 
Th., Seeman Bros. “Howdy Doody" (M.-F., 5: 30-6 P. m.): 
“*Linkletter’s House Party’ (M.-F., 2:30- 5:30-6—Standard :30-45— 
3 p.m.): 2:30-45—Lever Bros.. M-W-F; Kellogg Co., T.; 5: 45-6—Colgate-Palmolive, 
2-45-3—Pilisbury, M-T-W-Th; 2:30-45— T.; 5:30- 6 ‘Continental Baking. 


Kellogg. Tu.; 2-30-45—Green Giant, Th.; 5: 45-6—Standard 5:30-45— 


Th.; 
5: 45-6—international 


2: 45-3— Kellogg, F. Ludens, Inc., F.; 

“Bob Crosby Show’’ (Mon.-Fri., 3:30-4 Shoe & Welch Grape Juice F., alt. wks. 
P.m.)* Am. Dairy—3:45-4, Tu.-Th.; Tap- “Arthur Murray Dance Party” (Mon., 
pan—3.30-45 Th.; Englander—Fri.; Maw 7:30-45 p.m.): Consolidated Royal Chemi- 
—(S); 3:30- 45—Fri.. General Mills. cal Co. 


‘“*Your Show of Shows"’, ‘‘All-Star Revue’’ 
(Sat., 9-10:30 p.m.): 9-9:30—RCA Victor & 
Armour & Co., alt. wks.; 9:30-10—Benrus 
Watch Co., Cat’s Paw, Griffin Mfg., John- 
son & Johnson, 8. O, 8B. Co., Shwayder 
Bros., 10-min. participations every week. 


NBC—7-9 a.m., M.-F.—‘'Today’’: Mul- 
tiple Sponsorship. ‘‘Kate Smith Hour’’ 
(M. & F., 3-4 p.m.). 
(8)—3-4. T.; 
M.; 3:45-4—C 


(S)—3-3:30, M-F; 
3:30-45—James Lees & Sons, 
‘orn Prod’s. Refining, alt. M.; 











Product and Service 
Reach a New High! 


BM 


Ww ith each succeeding year BMI’s products and services attain new highs 


in volume and value. 


The large and growing catalog of BMI-licensed music in all classes— 
popular, folk, standard, symphonic, operatic, educational—gives continuing 
evidence of the quality and ability of the composers and publishers affiliated 
with BMI. 


BMI Service, too, is reaching new highs. BMI not only serves its broad- 
cast licensees—AM, FM and TV—with a steady flow of practical program 
aids, but provides its repertoire and facilities to every user of music .. . 
ballrooms, night clubs, motion pictures, hotels, restaurants, skating rinks, 
amusement parks, wired music, industrial plants, symphony orchestras, 
chamber music groups, choirs and choruses, motion picture exhibitors using 


intermission music and many others. 


BMI-licensed pop song hits are maintaining leading positions in all of 
the music trade popularity charts—the Hit Parade, the Variety scoreboard, 
Billboard charts, Downbeat polls, the everyday best-seller lists—and for the 
past four consecutive years, were voted Number One in all categories by the 
nation’s juke box operators in the Annual Cash Box Popularity Poll. 


In the field of Concert Music. BMI continues to foster composition and 
encourage public interest through its annual Student Composers Radio 
Awards, its support of the American Composers Alliance, and the extensive 
publication of Concert Music through its wholly owned subsidiary, Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc. 


Similar BMI services and efforts in the entire field of music are being 


conducted throughout the Provinces of Canada by BMI Canada Limited. 


BROADCAST MUSIC INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO *% HOLLYWOOD * TORONTO * MONTREAL 
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Conversion Jackpot 


John G. Johnson, station manager 
of wtoB-Tv, Winston-Salem, had a 
problem—set conversion—and an an- 
swer—a contest. Result: more than 
32,000 set owners in the area have con- 
verted their receivers to uhf, and, at 
the same time, 56 families have be- 
come owners of new tv sets, converters 
or bow-tie antennae. And one—the 
grand prize winner—boasts a shiny 
new Pontiac. 


When the new uhf station (a Du- 
Mont and asc-Tv affiliate) began 
transmitting on Sept. 26, 1953, it faced 
stiff competition from a vhf station in 
Greensboro, 30 miles away, and a lo- 
cal vhf station which followed it on 
the air three days later. Station presi- 
dent James Coan and station manager 
Johnson knew that unless the dealers 
and servicemen were “sold” on conver- 
sion, they would be licked. So Johnson 
thought up a giant Channel 26 Sweep- 
stakes and enlisted the support of 
furniture, appliance and_ tv-radio 
stores. 


The two persuaded 35 dealers (80 
per cent of those in town) to con- 
tribute $100 each — and the prizes. 
They put full-page ads in the news- 
papers, plugged the contest in spots 
over radio station WTOB, supplied win- 
down “streamers” for the cooperating 
stores, and printed up batches of entry 
forms. The first 75,000 forms were 
gone in three days; ultimately more 
than 350,000 came off the presses. 

The blanks were available free in 
the stores and any “hopeful” could fill 
out as many as he wished—but only 
one a day. Every Saturday, between 
6:30 and 7 p.m., the drawings were 
simulcast with various civic leaders 
pulling names from a hat, and four 
Winston-Salemites went home with a 
tv set, a converter, and two bow-tie 
antennae. The Pontiac was awarded 
at the 15th—and final—drawing on 
Christmas Eve. 


Each week the station ran an ad an- 
nouncing the winners with pictures of 
the winning merchandise—“payment” 
for the prizes. Incidentally, participat- 
ing dealers who contributed the sets, 
converters, antennae (and automobile) 
reported that store traffic increased as 
a result of the sweepstakes and set 
sales zoomed. 
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Wall Street Report 


elevision securities, like Caesar’s 
Gaul, were divided into three 
parts as the New Year dawned. 

Some securities were still retreating 
in price. Others had stabilized. And a 
third group was advancing. The last, 
composed of General Electric, Syl- 
vania, Westinghouse and RCA, ap- 
parently were winning confidence in 
spite of the 1954 outluok for set sales 
rather than because of it; they are all 
more widely diversified than others in 
the industry. 


The Color Story 


Spokesmen of the industry are now 
freely admitting that the introduction 
of color tv is having a serious impact 
on sales of black-and-white receivers. 
R. J. Cordiner, cz president, admitted 
it while predicting that in 1954 his 
company’s sales would remain un- 
changed at slightly over $3 billion. 
The industry is apparently in agree- 
ment that output of sets in 1954 will 
be about five million compared with 
the seven million of 1953. Color set 
production estimates range from 50,- 
000 to 200,000, and no matter which 
figure is accepted it is obvious the sup- 
ply will not be enough to make up in 
profits for the dip in conventional sets. 

The industry will apparently enter 
the new year carrying a set inventory 
of 2.1 million units, 900,000 more than 
last year. 

The improvement in RCA’s market 
status was undoubtedly influenced 
strongly by that company’s impressive 
demonstration of electronic tape pho- 
tography. The investing public, Wall 
Street analysts and even some industry 
experts seem to have been caught nap- 
ping in evaluating the significance that 
would be attached to this development. 
Electronic tape films had been con- 
sidered as something several years 
away, possibly a decade. The Prince- 
ton demonstration moved that time- 
table up to within a year or two. 

To the Wall Street mind any busi- 
ness with a “razor blade” principle in 
the background is a good investment. 
rcA has a foothold in that type of 
business now. The tape will be used 
for tv shows just as celluloid film is 
now. That would put RCA in an op- 
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eration comparable to that of East- 
man Kodak, one of Wall Street’s bluest 
blue chips. 

The importance of such a develop- 
ment can also be assessed better this 
month because David Sarnoff, Rca 
chairman, disclosed for the first time a 
breakdown of the company’s gross in- 
come and net earnings. Using the 1953 
estimated totals the breakdown looks 
like this: 


Gross Income $830 million 


*Manufacturing operations 581 million 
Broadcasting operations 166 million 
Communications 41.5 million 
Miscellaneous 41.5 million 


Net Income $34.7 million 
Manufacturing operations 24.29 million 
Broadcasting operations 5-19 million 
Communications 1.72 million 
Miscellaneous 3-49 million 


*160 million or 19 per cent of the total 
represents government business. This year 
the total will be greater since rca has a 
$500 million backlog of defense work. 

+ Mr. Sarnoff placed the average annual in 
come from Rca’s patent royalties at $3.5 
million. 


The other significant development 
which put finanial analysts to work 
estimating profit margins and costs 
came with the disclosure that tv and 
radio set makers are well advanced in 
developing nearly automatic factories. 
Raytheon Mfg. Co., for example, is 
turning out 1,000 radios a day on an 
assembly line manned by only two 
workers that formerly would have re- 
quired 200. Although other companies 
like Motorola and GE are working 
just as seriously on this trend, Ray- 
theon’s experience is the most dramatic 
one revealed. 


Cutback 


But the full benefits of such inno- 
vations are evidently still distant. C. R. 
Adams, Raytheon president, minced 
no words when he announced a drastic 
sales slump forced the company to lay 
off 1,050 workers in its Chicago and 
Newton, Mass., plants for an inde- 
terminate period. Raytheon’s earnings 
skidded badly in its second quarter 
which ended November 30. First quar- 
ter earnings hit 38 cents per share, and 
the outlook was that for the year end- 


ing May 31, 1954 earnings would top 
last year’s $2 per share. That prospect 
looks dim now. But the company is 
obviously preparing for further ex- 
pansion. Last month it obtained a $7.5 
million twelve- year loan from an in- 
surance company, the money to be 
used for retiring present debt and for 
additional working capital. 

Hoffman Radio, whose full import- 
ance in the tv market is somewhat neg- 
lected in eastern financial circles, ex- 
pects its sales to hit $52 million this 
year compared with $34 million last 
year. Its net profit for the first nine 
months of 1953 totaled $1.94 per 
share. It’s possible the company’s full- 
year earnings could match the $2.84 
earned last year although the sharpness 
of the final quarter slump makes it 
difficult. However, Hoffman is also ex- 
panding. The company opened a new 
tv set plant in Kansas City last month 
that will increase its capacity. 


Earnings Report 


Magnavox is another company 
whose June 30 fiscal year will reflect 
the impact of the fall slump. The com- 
pany’s first quarter earnings of $1.22 
per share compared with 86 cents per 
share in the previous year were accom- 
plished by a 40 per cent jump in sales. 
In the last fiscal year Magnavox’s sales 
totaled $58 million and its earnings 
equaled $2.93 per share. Since the 
company has a $55 million backlog of 
defense orders, a drop in consumer 
demand for its sets is not damaging at 
this moment. Nor does it seem to en- 
danger the company’s annual dividend 
payments of $1.50 per share. 

Stromberg Carlson (over-the-coun- 
ter) issued a nine month report show- 
ing a sales increase of 48 per cent to 
$46.3 million, while earnings jumped 
to $2.84 per share from $2.06 in the 
same period a year ago. The company 
also has a strong backlog of govern- 
ment business which should help it 
survive any rough business weather 
in the first half of the coming year. 

Philco’s move in acquiring the Dex- 
ter Co., a washing machine manufac- 
turer, rounds out that company’s ap- 
pliance line and gives it a strong posi- 
tion with dealers in a competitive mar- 
ket ahead. It p.id approximately $2 
million in the form of stock for a com- 
pany whose sales volume this year was 
about $12 million but with earnings of 
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ALWAYS ROOM FOR ONE MORE 
--- we always say 


KSL-TV has long been proud of its “Do-what- 
we-say”’ promotion and merchandising programs. 


Some others, in the client and agency fields, 
apparently agree. During the past year, KSL-TV 
won top-ranking laurels in a half-dozen different 
national promotions. 


For more information on how to receive this 
personalized service in 
Intermountain America, 











contact CBS-TV Spot KLTV 


Sales, or... 
SALT LAKE CITY 


CBS @ ABC @ Dumont 


Ciaey 


serving thirty-nine counties in four western states J 
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33 cents per share. 

In the past month 200,000 shares of 
common stock of Storer Broadcasting 
Co., the nation’s largest independent 
radio and tv station owner-operator, 
were sold to the public. The stock of- 
fered at $14 per share, was quickly 
snapped up. The price in the over-the- 
counter market last week was quoted 
at 143% to 14%. 
high of 1434 but was off 14 after pay- 
ment of a 25-cent dividend on Decem- 


ber 14. 


It has reached a 


Money Maker 


Storer Broadcasting has reported a 
profit every year since 1933. Since 
1943 the company’s revenue and earn- 
ings have climbed steadily. In that 
year operating revenue was $1,826,378, 
earnings totaled 16 cents per share 
and cash dividends of four cents per 
share were paid. In 1952 operating in- 
come from seven radio stations and 
five U.S. tv stations totaled $11,475,618, 
equal to $1.37 per share with dividends 
of 20 cents per share paid. In the first 
eight months of 1953 the company’s 
revenue was running over $2:-million 
ahead of the comparable 1952 period. 
Earnings had jumped from 70 cents 
per share to $1.23 per share in the 
same period, 

Storer Broadcasting also owns 46! > 
per cent of Standard Tube Co., a 
Michigan firm-making electric welded 
steel tubing. The Storer family—in- 
cluding George B. Storer, president, 
his wife, four sons, sister and brother- 
in-law—owns or controls more than 
51 per cent of Storer Broadcasting. It 
will be listed on the American Stock 
Exchange'and the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change by the end of 1954. 


1953 Last 

Stock I ligh-Low Quote* 
ADMIRAL 323%4-19% 1942 
ABC-UPT 15%-12% 1442 
MOTOROLA 43%-30% 30% 
AVCO 8%4- 4% 4%4 
EMERS2N 14-10 10 

GE 92%4-66% 87 

RCA 29 %-21 23% 
PHILCO 3612-26% 28% 
SYLVANIA 40 -29% 32% 
ZENITH 84 -63% 64% 
WESTINGHOUSE 5242-39 51 

DUMONT 17%4- 8% 8% 
MAGNAYOX 22%4-15% 16144 
RAY HEON 14%- 8 8% 


4s of Dec. 29, 
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Critics Panel 





Why for the past year has Dragnet 
consistently held down one of the top 
three ratings? Why has the re-run 
(Badge 714) been sold to 124 stations 
and in several cases outrated the origi- 
nal? Why has the show’s musical 
theme, now in the public idiom, and 
the fact-finding format used by Sgt. 
Joe Friday and partner, Frank Smith, 
been able to withstand the ravages of 
satire and the erosion of overfamili- 
arity? In short, what's Dragnet got 
that no other crime-chasing show’s 
got? 

With these questions in mind TELE- 
VISION AGE took a look at the Decem- 


ber 10 episode. 


First, the story on every Dragnet 
half-hour follows a simple but cogent 
formula: cop meets crime; cop gets 
facts; facts solve crime. 

By 9:01 each Thursday we know the 
plot—a man (on the Dec. 10 show) 
has lured several women with a prom- 
ise of marriage and filched their life 
savings. From then on the action, 
though swift, is clearly told. At 9:04 
we learn the Con Man is operating 
under the alias of Raymond Holmes. 
At 9:07 one of his victims had killed 
herself. 9:08. a schoolteacher identifies 


DRAGNET 
Network: NBC-TV 
Time: Thur., 9 to 9:30 p.m. 
EST 
Sponsor: Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Cast: Starring Jack Webb 
and Ben Alexander 
Producers: Stanley Meyer, 
Michael Meshekoff 
Director: Jack Webb 
Script: John Robinson 
Advisor: Chief W. H. Parker, 
Los Angeles Police 
Department 
Photographer: Edward Coleman 
Film Editors: Robert Leeds, Irving 
Schoenberg 


Music: Walter Schumann 


her swindling swain as the same Ray- 
9:16, 
vealed to be Warren Adams, a sales- 


mond Holmes. Holmes is re- 
man returning that night on a bus 
from Pittsburgh. At 9:24 Adams walks 
into the waiting arms of Friday and 
Smith; he’s quickly taken downtown 
and confronted with the schoolteacher. 
At 9:29:30 we know Warren Adams is 
safely tucked away in San Quentin. 
All through Sgt. Friday’s chrono- 
logical chronicle everything he knows 
about the case he tells us in his narra- 
tion or shows us with his cameras. 
What a relief (and compliment to the 
viewer's intelligence) this candor is, 
as against the usual run-of-the-kill 
thrillers and their devious and confus- 
ing story-telling patterns. Dragnet 
proves that though it’s sometimes fun 
to be fooled, it’s more satisfying to 
know.. And, in an artistic as well as 
commercial sense, Dragnet satisfies. 
The second plus feature is that 
Dragnet does not build on suspense 
as much as on concern. We care about 
the people involved, both victims and 
suspects. They are made _ believable 
(excellent casting) and the circum- 
stances and motives leading to their 
involvement are paid attention to and 
explained (taut scripting). Audienc>s 
will stay with characters they under- 





stand (and even like) long past climax 
time. 

And lastly, Dragnet maintains its 
quality because its techniques are 
superior. 

Its underplaying is built for the liv- 
ing room; the use of narration by Sgt. 
Friday keeps the show’s viewpoint pin- 
pointed; having background music for 
mood and dramatic effect gives each 
scene punctuation; the “naturalized” 
dialogue—omitting personal pronouns 
at every chance (“Don’t know.” “Just 
checking, ma’am.”)—and the de- 
tailed and authentic sets help accent 
the realism of stories based on actual 
(Los Angeles) police file cases. 

Also to be considered is the effective 
camera work. Dragnet is more edited 
than directed. The show’s method is 
to depend on the cameras, not the 
actors, for pace and movement. By 
cutting back and forth among Friday, 
Smith and suspect—all three of whom 
are seated during a_ grilling—the 
cameras can give the viewer the im- 
pression that he’s seen as much ac- 
tivity as during a Martin and Lewis 
skit. 

It is this expertness in television 
techniques that gives added impact to 
the show’s 


constant ingredients of 


clarity and action. No other crime 
show, or even any king-size drama, 
can make that claim. 

Meanwhile, in order to ascertain 
whether Dragnet is evoking a univer- 
sal response, we have asked critics in 
three other sections of the country for 


their reactions to the show: 


NEW ORLEANS 


Ed Brooks, 
Amusement editor, 


The Times-Picayune 


cluttered with crime 


Television is 


dramas, virtually all cast in the same 
drably melodramatic mold, but Drag- 
net still stands out like an atom bomb 
in a fireworks display. 

It’s the way Webb and company do 
it that counts. Everything moves along 
2s smoothly as your favorite lager, 
nothing really plotted about it, melo- 
drama avoided, every effort made to 
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develop it realistically, restraint the 
watchword. Suspense is allowed to 
build naturally and the story moves 
fast, deft use made of condensed sum- 
maries. Webb probably could drama- 
tize War and Peace in an hour this 
way. 

The care of preparation reflected in 
every facet of the show, the apparent 
authenticity of the cases and lack of 
hokum, the straight, realistic line of 
its story, all play a major role in keep- 
ing it high on the polls. Everybody’s 
so unexcited, however, that we'd like 
to see Webb blow his top just once 
for change of pace. 


BOSTON 


Albert D. Hughes, 
Christian Science 
Monitor 





its monotonous and 


Right 
ominous theme music, Dragnet holds 
the mood as it depicts realistically the 
wearying routine of police detective 


from 


work. Such cabalistic phrases as 
“Stat’s office,” “Mo’s” and “stakeout,” 
add to the general feeling that Dragnet 
is on the level. Its witnesses and 
criminals, by and large, tend to be 
fairly undramatic and unemotional 
in their attitudes, probably as they are 
in reality. These reactions correspond 
so well with the viewer’s sense that life 
itself is fairly humdrum and routine 
that identification with the program is 
very high. 

Joe Friday and Frank Smith act 
so much like old hands at the police 
detective business, and are so used to 
each other’s ways, that they resemble 
an old married couple. There’s a lot 
of unconscious humor, for instance, in 
their monotone, grunting replies to 
each other or over the phone. Notice 
the short, curt phrases which, like 
married conversation, say so little but 
mean so much to people attuned to 
each other. 

These factors probably account for 
Dragnet’s high popularity. And it most 
likely can go on forever, or at least 
until the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment runs out of cases. Although over 
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the long run, viewers might possibly 
tire of this format and this might 
necessitate some changes in it. 


MILWAUKEE 


George Smedal, 
Milwaukee 
Sentinel 


Fascinatingly pleasant are the words 
for Joe Friday’s first visit with me. I 
am not a whodunit enthusiast. but 
Dragnet could make a fan out of me. 

Most striking about the show is that 
no attempt is made to glamorize the 
life of a policeman. Authentic details, 
too, add to the seeing pleasure of this 
series. And as long as Webb doesn’t 
let his half-hour deal only with murder 
or only with holdups and burglaries, 
but spaces the crimes, he'll be staying 
where he is now—on top of the heap. 

I do have one reservation however: 
If the show follows the same format 
every week it could become boring. 





SSC&B (Continued from page 44) 


future needs, has a unique training 
program. Mailroom boys—there are 
some 12 of them—attend weekly half- 
hour meetings to hear different execu- 
tives describe their work and how it 
dovetails into other activities. Some 60 
people are liable to show up at these 
sessions, the current crop of trainees, 
those who have progressed to depart- 
ment spots but need more indoctrina- 
tion and agency brass who “like to 
know everything that’s going on”. So 
far, more than 50 trainees have gone 
through the mill, winding up in vari- 
ous positions within the organization. 

Where does sscas go from here? 
For one thing, it would like to invade 
the food field in force, and 1954 will 
see a determined effort to land major 
accounts in that line. But no matter 
which direction it takes. the agency is 
confident of moving ahead. Sums up 
Robert Colwell: “We want to 
with products we believe in and peo- 


work 


ple we like. We’re choosey—fresh as 
all hell.” sscas, it is obvious, is still 


running a rapid race. 





Two for One: Du Mont’s experimental duoscopic receiver eliminates family 
fights by showing two programs at once. One is beamed directly at the viewer, 
the other reflected off a mirror; the viewer, wearing universal-hinged Polaroid 
glasses and individual ear phones, shuts out the program he doesn’t want to see. 
































this is,coverage 


RL 


We opened, from the Empire State Building, 
with a 16% hour telethon for The Lighthouse. 


$115,000 in pledges from 19,500 
verified phone calls. 


The accountants, at press time, were still 
adding and the calculators still clacking; AND 
$97,000 was already in the bank. 


And those 19,500 phone calls came from 
Ronkonkomo and Rumson, from Summit and 
Sea Gate, from Kingston and Kings Highway, 
from Montclair and Mt. Vernon, and from 
thousands of other homes within this great 
Metropolitan Market. 


this iS coverage 


new york 


BArclay 7-3260 


new jersey 


Mitchell 2-6400 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WEED & CO. 
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(The figures listed below are secured from the stations and their national representa- 
tives. They are presented as a service by TELEVISION AGE. For further information regarding 
the figures and their sources contact the stations or their representatives. Where one figure 
is given for a multiple-station market, it represents all in that market.) 


Report by Markets, January 1954 






















































































































































































































































































































































































City Stations vht uht City Stations vhf uhf City Stations vht uhf 
ABILENE, TEX. KRBC-TV 15,000 _ DECATUR, ILL.  WTVP 99,100 LOS ANGELES KECA-TV Pe 
AKRON WAKR-TV 36,916 DENVER KBTV ae ty 
ALBANY WROW-TV ot ly 190,225 KNBH 

KGGM-TV “ —_ KNXT 
Megeaaes KOB-TV sete DES MOINES KGTV 30,000 KTLA 
ALTOONA WFBG-TV 346,462 DETROIT WJBK-TV 1,080,000 r? a ee KTTV 1,928,000 
AMARILLO KFDA-TV nes WW4J-TV 1,128,000 LOUISVILLE WAVE-TV 310,015 
KGNC.-TV 37,574 WXYZ-TV 1,128,000 sata WHAS-TV 
AMES, 1A WOI-TV 161,362 SULUTN wee Se ete ee 

le - Ss ce d 
ANN ARBOR WPAG-TV 14,200 tase eer’ = KDUB-TY 35,739 
ASHEVILLE WISE-TV 16,550 WTVE 24,253 LYNCHBURG §WLVA-TV 97,218 
ASHTABULA, O. WICA-TV 10,000 EL PASO KROD-TV 33,692 —” ~ MACON, GA. WETV 24,544 
ATLANTA WAGA-TV KTSM-TV 32,487 i at ys ___WMAZ-TV__59,640 

ERIE WicU  ———s208,500 MADISON (WKOw-TV 
— 4 EVANSVILLE, IND. WEHT ee. | — 
ATLANTIC CITY WFEPG-TV 15,750 (see n) _ WFIE-TV MEDFORD, ORE. KBES-TV 
AUGUSTA, GA. WJIBF-TV 35,000 EUREKA, CAL. , __KIEM-TV. 6400 f as) MEMPHIS WHBQ-TV 
AUSTIN, MINN. KMMT 61,500 FARGO WDAY-TV 16,400 ‘ ___wect 242,892 
sore roe ereeery Sats ae ewes eran RU Ere ya 
eee a ee —————— ee, Oe 
BALTIMORE WAAM , witv_ 60,000 MIAMI wtvs 226,000 
a FT_SHITH, ARK KRSA-TV "12,902 MIDLAND, TEX. KMip-TV 13,000 
BANGOR WABI-TV 48,000 jae FORT WAYNE WKJG-TV ___ 67,060 WCAN-TV * 000 
BATON ROUGE WAFB-TV 38,000 FRESNO +, Ry 4 See 160,000 
BATTLE CREEK WBKZ-TV 55,938 as _tSA09 MINNEAPOLIS- KSTP-TV 413,400 
==" GALVESTON KGUL-TV ST. PAUL WCCO-TVY 405,000 
BELLEVILLE, WL. WTVI (see H ) O-T y 
eos’ St. Louie) WMIN-TV 410,000 
SaLLNOuAR RVGENV sa3a1 GRAND RAPIDS WOOD-TV 357,094 jj _ _WTCN-TV 405,300 
WASH. 4 “ GREEN BAY WBAY-TV 181,335 | MINOT, N. D. KCJB-TV 11,654 
BETHLEHEM WLEV-TV 46,584 GREENSBORO = WFMY-TV 191,393 MOSHE WALA-TV 36,000 
BILLINGS, MONT. KOOK-TV 6,500 GREENVILLE, S.C. WGVL 38979 Caner amr mtd ef 
BINGHAMTON _WNBF-TV 190,364 HAMPTON, VA. WVEC-TV 50,000 ae Se KNOE-TV 80,000 — 
BIRMINGHAM  WABT ~~ HANNIBAL, MO. KHQA-TV MONTEREY KMBY-TV 18,954 
WBRC-TV _ 184,300 (see Quincy) _ MONTGOMERY ; ms 
BLOOMINGTON WTTV 303,600 | HARLINGEN, , TEX. KGBS-TV 27, 000 ——— _Wwcov- -TV 18,600 
oy ' , NARRIDURS wT NER, B.—sWLBE-¥V 51,300 
BOISE KBOI-TV 22,100 His WTPA is . ee NASHVILLE WSIX-TV 138,000 
mewe-Tv_ 16/000 _ HARRISONBURG, WSVA-TV 63,989 A PS! 
BOSTON — WBZ ” VA. © . NEWARK _ WATV 1,092,730 

e WNAC-T TV 1,125,000 = HENDERSON, KY. WEHT NEW BRITAIN WKNB-TV 112,562 
BRIDGEPORT WICC-TV ~~ 43,412 WFIE-TY ss 28,000 NEW CASTLE, PA. WKST-TV 85,802 
BUFFALO je WREN-TV 398,172 ay ad, My YN-TV NEW HAVEN WNHC-TVY 635,190 

WBUF-TV ak | as ne NEW ORLEANS “Wosu- TY 210,076 
eee 98,000 HONOLULU aa” 35,000 WJIMR-TV ‘ 56,433 
BUTTE KOPR-TV _ ao NEW YORK ¥ WABC-TV 

KXLF-TV 6,500 HOUSTON KGUL-TV 28. 000 BD 

wees. TV 
CAMBRIDGE WTAO-TV 71,250 KNUZ.TV 40,256 
CEDAR RAPIDS pn ap 88,324 HUNTINGTON WSAZ-TV 245,000 a WOR. "rv 

° __ HUTCHINSON KTVH-TV i, WPIX 4,043,000 
CHAMBERSBURG WCHA-TV 12,000 (see Wichita) ______s NORFOLK WTAR-TV 205,600 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. WCIA 210,000 INDIANAPOLIS WFBM-TV 396,000, OKLAHOMA” CITY num. ~ 060 
CHARLESTON, S.C. WCSC-TV 44,000 JACKSON, MISS. WJTV __ 27,745 KTVO 20,967 
CHARLESTON, WKNA-TV.~—~~—-—«20,279 «JACKSONVILLE = =WMBR-TV 175,000 ee OP, 2d 237,369 

Ww. VA. JOHNSON CITY, WJHL-TV 34,871 GMARA aay s1nee0 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. WBTV 365,301 TENN. a wa — : 
JOHNSTOWN WIJAC-TV 707,722 = Ra. a aes 
CHICAGO woe WARD-TV , 20,000 soe WTAP 10,807 
WNBG” 1,800,000 KALAMAZOO WKZO-TV__ 314,000 PENSACOLA "WEAR-TV _37,500 
— KANSAS CITY KCMO-TV 7 EK- 
CHICO, CAL. KHSL-TV 26,880 Kenbe-Ty FeamtA WHVNTV ‘Maes 
CINCINNATI wcPo- - PHILADELPHIA we 

wereyy suigee wae’ ssz.seq PHILADELPHIA Weau-ry 1707 9m 

WLW-T 431,000 _ KCTY eS _WPTZ 1,724,329 
CLEVELAND was KEARNEY, NEB, KHOL-TV 13,369 __ PHOENIX son-tv 

KNOXVILLE. WROL 43,255 - 

WXEL 823,629 WTSK 42,380 KTLY-TY 76,100 
coLenase KKTV 34,691 LAFAYETTE, IND. WFAM 94540 piTTIOUE = 7 
COLUMBIA, S.C. WcosTV 35,800 a Ce, «=e — ____WKGF-TV 132.934 

WNOK-TV ‘ 48,000 LANCASTER WGAL-TV 280,871 PORTLAND, ie. a oe 21,800 
COLUMBIA, MO. KOMU-TV 25,000 LANSING WILS-TV 25,096 PORTLAND, ORE. KOIN-TV 160,000. ~~ 
COLUMBUS, GA. WDAK-TV 15,250 ery ee . .. = 138,876 

WRBL-TV 55,992 LAS VEGAS KLAS-TV 16,140 PRINCETON, IND. WRAY-TV 3 15,000 
COLUMBUS, OHIO WBNS-TV 289,000 LAWTON, OKLA. KSWO-TV 32,140 ee ery 1,080,413 

WTVN 307,000 LEBANON, PA WLBR-TV 1 06,300 KDZA -TV 37,400 : 
DALLAS—FORT KRLD-TV LEWISTOWN ME. WLAM-TV 14,500 QUINCY, ILL. KHQA-TV 82,022 

WORTH WFAA-TV LIMA, ©. WLOK-TV a a a! 

WBAP-TV 316,000 : = 3500 — RALEIGH i i. 42,800 
DAVENPORT WOC-TV 250,361 LINCOLN Kroe-' 62, READING WEEU-TV 633 
DAYTON WHIO- 290,840 Ne bata a = 

LW-D 300,000 LITTLE ROCK KRTV 45,000 RENO KZTV = 7,613 
WIFE 31,758 LONGVIEW, TEX. KTVE-TV 16,100 RICHMOND WTVR 182,302 
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City Stations vhf uhf 
ROANOKE WSLS-TV 102,928 
ROCHESTER, KROC-TV 55,000 
MINN. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. WHAM-TV 
WVET-TV 200,000 
ROCKFORD, ILL. WREX-TV 140,025 
WwTVOo 55,000 
Rock ISLAND, WHBF-TV 250,361 
ROME, GA. WROM-TV 75,500 
ROSWELL, N. M. KSWS-TV 13,733 
SACRAMENTO KCCC-TV 37,500 
SAGINAW WKNX-TV 53,600 
ST. JOSEPH KFEQ-TV 81,879 
ST. Louis KSD-TV 555,914 
KSTM-TV 149,760 
WTVI-TV 127,000 
ST. PAUL- 
__(See_Minneapolis) 
ST. PETERSBURG WSUN-TV 50,000 
SALINAS, CALIF. KSBW-TV 352,000 
SALT LAKE CITY KDYL-TV 
KSL-TV 150,200 
SAN ANGELO KTXL-TV 16,933 
SAN ANTONIO KEYL 
WOAI-TV 171,682 
SAN DIEGO KFMB-TV 
KFSD-TV 206,382 
SAN FRANCISCO KGO-TV 
KPIX 
KRON-TV _ 792,600 
SAN LUIS OBISPO KVEC-TV 60,568 
SANTA BARBARA KEY-T 413,827 
SCHENECTADY WRGB 296,050 
SCRANTON WGBI-TV 105,000 
wTvu ,000 
SEATTLE KING-TV 
KOMO-TV 316,100 
SIOUX CITY KVTV 70,914 
SIOUX FALLS KELO-TV 43,952 
SOUTH BEND WSBT-TV 86,236 
SPOKANE KHO-TV 
KXLY-TV 42,799 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. WICS 31,000 
SPRINGFIELD, WHYN-TV 90,000 
MASS. WWLP 60,000 
SPRINGFIELD, KTTS-TV 39,896 
eer 6,300 
SYRACUSE ~ WHEN 
WSYR-TV 268,275 
TACOMA KMO-TV 
es. 
TEMPLE, TEX. | KCEN-TV 56,772 
TEXARKANA  —sKCMC-TV—s48,803,2—~SCS 
TOLEDO WSPD-TV 228,000 
TOPEKA Es ___WIBW-TV___ 41,712 
TUCSON ee <2 <7 
KVOA-TV 17,049 
TULARE, CALIF. KCOK-TV 90,000 
TULSA KOTV 189,625 
UTICA WKTV 130,000 
WACO _KANG-TV 19,215 
WASHINGTON WMAL-TV 559,148 
WNBW 570,203 
WTOP-TV 580,000 
7” WTTG 570,000 
WATERBURY, WATR-TV 7,000 
CONN. naee 
WATERLOO, IA. KWWL-TV 60,535 
WEST PALM WIRK-TV 
BEACH — 
WHEELING WTRF-TV 451,,000 
WICHITA KEDD 32,026 
KTVH-TV 67,427 
WICHITA FALLS, KFDX-TV 
TEX. KWFT-TV 42,250 
WILKES-BARRE WBRE-TV 120,000 
WILK-TV 125,000 
WILMINGTON WDEL-TV ‘171,989 
WINSTON-SALEM WSJS-TV 157,580 
WTOB-TV 35,000 
WORCESTER, WWOR-TV 40,000 
MASS. 
YAKIMA KIMA-TV 12,558 
YORK WNOW-TV 
WSBA-TV 77,000 
YOUNGSTOWN WEMJ-TV 
WKBN-TV 105,000 
YUMA KIVA-TV 110,000 
ZANESVILLE, 0. WHIZ-TV 17,654 





Markets: 202 
Stat 


on air: 326 
Total estimated set count: 27,516,000 
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Weaver (Cont'd from page 37) 


tion, translated the entire issue into 
French — a somewhat impractical 
it turned out, 
Weaver was apparently the only pupil 
in the school with a fluent knowledge 
of both languages.] 


maneuver, as since 


“My orthodox hobbies are skiing 
and tennis; my unorthodox one is 
thinking about television, which I find 
myself doing at all hours of the day 
and night. I got my first radio job at 
KHJ, the Don Lee outlet in L.a., in 
1932. I was a writer for a while and 
then became program manager for 
Lee in San Francisco, in 1934. A year 
later I came to New York and tried 
my luck at free lance fiction writing. 
I saw I wasn’t going to make a fortune 
at that, so I abandoned my dreams of 
literary and joined 
Young and Rubicam. I was supervisor 
of programs for their radio division 
and then got the division manager’s 
post, which gave me an opportunity to 
work on the wide range of marketing 
problems spawned by the numerous 
accounts they serviced. In 1938 [be- 
fore he was 30] something I did in- 
terested the Tobacco Co. 
and they offered me a job.” 


immortality, 


American 


Smash Hit 


[Pat Weaver is a little modest here, 
too. What happened was, the cele- 
brated George Washington Hill, asked 
Y&R one day for a formal presentation 
of an idea for a new radio show. Y&R 
passed the order on to Weaver on a 
Friday. The presentation was sched- 
uled for Monday morning. Weaver 
fumbled around over the week-end, 
but couldn’t get anything down that 
satisfied him. On Monday morning he 
went before Hill and his board of 
strategy without a scrap of paper, and 
proceeded to extemporize for one 
hour. Hill, who had never heard of 
Weaver before, was so impressed by 
the presentation that he decided not 
only to buy the show, but to hire 
Weaver as well.] 

“After a spell at the American 
Tobacco Company I became the com- 
pany’s advertising manager, and as 
such was a member of the top manage- 
ment group, an experience which I feel 
prepared me for many of the adminis- 
trative procedures that I'll now be en- 
countering at NBC. In 1941 I served a 


hitch in the Navy, and after that I 
went back to Y&R for a short time, then 
back to the American Tobacco Co., 
and then, finally, as I’ve told you, 
Bob Sarnoff persuaded me to come 
over to NBC as head of its television 
operations.” 


Not Bashful 


This last is, perhaps, understate- 
ment. One of his high school class- 
mates remembers the Weaver of the 
Mid-Twenties as a “lanky, handsome, 
and slightly brash young man with a 
big smile and an undeveloped sense of 
the impossible,” a characterization 
that, with a few alterations, would be 
apt enough today. “I remember one 
thing he did back in high school,” the 
classmate recalled the other day, “that 
should have made it plain to the 
blindest observer even then that he 
was going to make one hell of a dent 
in the world. A bunch of us, led by 
Pat, of course, crashed one of those 
College Nights they used to have peri- 
odically at the Cocoanut Grove. Sev- 
eral big movie stars were there watch- 
ing, and I remember there were prizes 
offered for the best dancing couples. 

“Some of us, spotting Joan Crawford 
looking on from the reserved area, bet 
Pat he didn’t have the nerve to ask her 
for a dance. Without hesitation, he 
strode over to her table, grabbed her 
by the arm and immediately swung 
her into a Black Bottom routine, the 
like of which you’ve never seen. Be- 
fore they'd been on the floor two 
minutes, all the other couples had 
stopped dancing and were just gaping. 
It was a wonderful thing to behold. 
Miss Crawford and Pat, 


won the first prize hands down. After 


of course, 


that, getting to the top spot at NBC was 
a cinch.” 

Getting to the top may have been a 
cinch for Weaver, but what about 
staying there? The best answer to 
that question was probably given by a 
bright young NBCer who’s been around 
through three administrations. “De- 
cember,” he says “will be chiefly re- 
membered by future historians as the 
month in which compatible color and 
Pat Weaver—two of General Sarnoff’s 
happiest developments—got the green 
light. Which of these developments 
will prove to be the more revolution- 
ary, only time will tell. After all, there 
are limits to what color can do.” 
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Chain (Continued from page 39) 


a network of agencies might tend to 
lean too heavily on a few members in 
key markets. Not so, according to 
Herbert H. Peck, partner of Hazard 
Advertising. His agency’s most re- 
quested service is to report on prod- 
ucts newly introduced in New York, 
their promotion, national group pref- 
erences and other market data. (In re- 
turn, Hazard frequently asks similar 
service from other network members. ) 
In short, the NAAN membership isn’t 
so interested in what giant advertisers 
in giant markets are thinking as in 
what brother agencies in brother 
markets are doing. 


Lead Agencies 


Television leaders among the NAAN 
include the Fred White Agency, Tulsa, 
which has just opened Hollywood 
offices for its own film production 
(TELEVISION AGE, December); Hoff- 
man & York, Inc., Milwaukee, which 
is busy introducing food, shoe, ap- 
parel and beer clients to television; 
Sidney Garfield & Associates, San 
Francisco, whose primary advertisers 
are food accounts, and Oakleigh R. 
French & Associates, St. Louis. 

Mr. French, who is also managing 
director of the network, notes that 
the membership is “really going out” 
for television, now that more stations 
are opening. Agencies located along 
the network’s geographical backbone 
(a “great crescent” from the Ca- 
nadian border down through the 
Rocky Mountain region, then through 
the South to Florida) have pretty 
much been cut off from the national tv 
boom. Operating on a local and re- 
gional basis, these agencies are now 
grabbing hold of television as it, too, 
becomes local and regional. And the 
new tv clients, Mr. French predicts, 
will be the dairies, bakeries and build- 
ing and loan associations which will 
use the medium for a local or regional 
market. 

To meet the changing situation, Mr. 
French says, the NAAN will stress its 
prime service: keeping members in- 
formed. The network has several ob- 
vious vehicles, including separate 
studies (as well as multitudinous 
phone calls among member agencies) , 
but perhaps the most important is a 
monthly publication, The Networker. 


This book-sized journal is not only 
jammed with information, but also 
carries the kind of facts that makes 
readers want—and give—more of the 
same. A typical issue includes bul- 
letins, news notes and membership 
breakdowns from network headquar- 
ters in St. Louis. (Home phone num- 
bers are given for the leading execu- 
tives of all members.) There are also 
four or five meaty features, usually 
contributed by staff members of indi- 
vidual agencies, often as part of an 
intra-NAAN contest. (In “What Makes 
a Good Television Commercial?”, for 
example, a woman producer from 
Sidney Garfield gave clear-cut sugges- 
tions for live productions, listed 13 
ways to cut film costs, too.) 

The Networker also includes a sec- 
tion called “Members Data Units”, a 
series of down-to-earth reports—com- 
plete with case histories, if necessary 
—on subjects ranging from interna- 
tional research to public relations. 
(Sample: “We checked and found 
that our clients, at least, considered 
the pontifical term “public relations” 
a lot of malarkey ... what they 
most craved was to see their company 





gyapua: No other way... 


names, product names, in fact, any- 
thing mentioning their company, in 
print and just about anywhere.”) 
Another section is devoted to mem- 
bers’ creative work—a newspaper ad, 
a client card or a cartoon. But per- 
haps the most popular section is given 
over to new ideas of the month. They 
may range from how to sell a carpet 
to “The Use of Television to Secure 
Personnel”. 

The network publication also pro- 


vides final reports on annual NAAN 
meetings. Members are required to 
send representatives to one of the 
two yearly sessions (one in the East, 
one in the West) held at staff level. 
Another annual get-together is held 
for principals of all agencies, includes 
from three to seven days of honest 
probing which is climaxed with an- 
alyses of financial operations. 


Client Gains 


Thus, an NAAN agency must meet 
network regulations, and several have 
been dropped for not keeping up to 
expected standards. In return, each 
agency can provide its clients with the 
following: information on buying 
habits, markets and media in some 
41 cities; intimate personal contacts 
with key people in the leading regional 
markets which, together, make up the 
national market; service from more 
than twice the number of “branch” 
offices maintained by the largest na- 
tional agency; access to the fund of 
experience garnered from _ serving 
more than 1,100 advertisers in 350 
industries; a reserve of trained and 
experienced advertising specialists; a 
continuous exchange of successful 
promotion ideas and sales methods, 
and the steady self-improvement that 
comes to an agency with 34 candid 
brothers. 

The NAAN was founded in Buffalo 
in 1932 by Frank Japha, still its 
executive secretary. He says today, 
“Many services are for sale to adver- 
tising agencies and their clients. You 
can buy research. You can buy copy 
and art. You can buy management 
counsel. You can employ other agen- 
cies in faraway places to work for 
you under negotiated terms. But we 
haven’t found any other way to get 
cooperation with an enthusiasm that 
stems from within.” 

The network concept had _ been 
championed by Lynn Ellis, a McCann- 
Erickson vice president so interested 
in the efficient operation of agencies 
that he founded his own management 
school in Westport, Conn. Graduates 
mustered together to form their own 
groups. One was ultimately known as 
the First Advertising Agency Group, 
today a network of 26 agencies. 
Another, the Continental Advertising 
Agency Network, was founded for 


(Continued on page 71) 
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S. A. Tv (Con’-nuel from page 33) 


Lopez; dramatized fairy tales and 
drawing lessons for the small fry. 
But Venezuela, too, is plagued by 
a dearth of local talent; foreign artists 
and announcers must pass strict “cul- 
tural” tests before they are allowed 
on the air. Advertising agencies make 
no effort to build a program around a 
sponsor’s needs; they package and sell 
it on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. To 
date, clients have accepted this prac- 
tice simply because there was no other 


way to get their message over on tv. 
More Competition 


The advent of Radio Caracas Tv 
offering new competition may change 
that. Says Donn O’Meara, tv com- 
mentator for the Caraczs Journal: 
“Once sponsors learn what they can ex- 


pect and demand better shows, and 


hay (we don’t have it)”; the viewer 
is left cliff-hanging while the station 
throws in the next program, probably 
well ahead of schedule. 


The major advertisers on Venezuela 
tv are beer. soft drink and cigarette 
companies, among them Lucky Strike, 
Chesterfield, Philip Morris, Pepsi-Cola, 
Coca-Cola and Philco Corp. 


There is much talk all over South 
America of television expansion. One 
group wants to open another station 
in Caracas; whether it can get the 
hacking is problematical. Another syn- 
dicate would like to set up an outlet 
in Maracaibo. But until set prices 
come down, according to observers 
like Donn O’Meara, and advertisers 
can reach a mass market, tv will con- 
tinue to be a “popular novelty”. 

In Colombia, Peru and Chile tele- 
vision is in various stages of discus- 
sion. Interest in Colombia, in fact, has 





South American tv in action: the mobile unit picks up a football game 


once the viewer realizes he can switch 
stations, programming will improve.” 

With no direct commercial competi- 
tion until Radio Caracas bowed last 
November, Televisa has been rather 
cavalier in its scheduling approach. A 
show announced for 8 p.m. may not 
start until 8:05 or 8:15 if the preced- 
ing program runs a little long or if 
there is a delay in flashing the slide 
or film commercial before the camera. 
In film showings, it is not unusual for 
the station to discover at the last mo- 
ment that the final reel is missing. In 
that event, the announcer appears on 
the screen, shrugs his shoulders, holds 
up his hands and says casually, “No 
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almost reached the action point. That 
country decided last October to ex- 
empt transmitter equipment from im- 
port duties—provided the importer 
contracted to install one or more trans- 
mitters within three months of the 
date of the decree, and also provided 
one of the transmitters was actually 
in operation within six months. Radios 
McSilver, a set-making firm, operated 
by Ruben Avivi and Gregorio Kaplan, 
claims to have the capital to set up a 
television company. The two operators 
estimate it will cost them $500,000. 
Their plan: if the government gives 
them an exclusive license to import 
receivers (which they have been after 


for three years), they would set up a 
firm to bring in sets and build a trans- 
mitter in Bogota. Later, they would 
like to install stations in Barranquilla, 
Cali and Medellin. During the first 
year, Senors Avivi and Kaplan would 
finance telecasts with revenues from 
the importing firm; later they would 
appeal for sponsors. Their program- 
ming plans include the usual films, 
baseball, soccer, opera and bull fights. 

But major difficulties still remain to 
be overcome before tv in South Am- 
erica really hits its stride. First, and 
most serious, is the dollar shortage. 
Operators need dollars to buy equip- 
ment and they haven't got them. Those 
who have managed to set up stations 
have sometimes had to go through 
elaborate currency conversions—from 
pesos, for instance, into sterling and 
then into dollars. On a couple of oc- 
casions, the exchange path even went 
through Japanese yen. 

Power is a problem, too. Recurrent 
droughts often cut the water supply on 
which much of the power is based, and 
stations frequently have to sign off 
the air because their signals become 
too weak to be picked up. Occasionally 
a shortage of parts develops and test 
patterns are stopped to conserve the 
parts on hand, Then an importer gets 
a new license, brings in equipment and 
stations rush back on the air. 


More Problems 


One of the biggest headaches is 
censorship which seems to have no 
consistency. Displaying lingerie, for 
example, is prohibited even in com- 
mercials; ladies’ slips cannot be shown 
on a model, dummy or dress hanger. 
But a dancing girl in “next-to-noth- 
ing” can perform to official bravos. 

One possible answer to many of 
these problems: a transcontinental net- 
work shared by all the Spanish-speak- 
ing countries (in Brazil alone the na- 
tive tongue is Portuguese). That would 
reduce program costs enormously for 
member stations, improve content and 
quality, and offer advertisers wider 
markets and greater incentives for in- 
vesting in television. Set prices, too, 
would come down as a mass audience 
opened up. But that prospect, at the 
moment, appears to be many years— 


possibly decades—off. 
































T < L EVI < i Oo te A G E List of New Stations’ Target Dates 


Asbury Park, N. J. 
WRTV 

Jan. °54 

Rep. not designated 


Augusta, Ga. 
WRDW-TV 

Jan. 15 
Headley-Reed 


Baltimore 
WITH-TV 
Date not set 
Forjoe 


Battle Creek 
WBCK-TV 

June 1 
Headley-Reed 


Bay City, Mich. 
WNEM-TV 

Feb. 1 
Headley-Reed 


Boise 

KTVI 

Fall °54 
Hollingbery 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
KFVS-TV 
Apr. 1 
Pearson 


Charlotte 
WAYS-TV 
Jan. 1 
Bolling 


Charlottesville, Va. 
WCHV-TV 

Date not set 

Walker 


Chattanooga 
Wwouc 

Date not set 
Pearson 


Cincinnati 
WCIN-TV 
Date not set 
Forjoe 


Columbus, Miss. 
WCBI-TV 

Date not set 
McGillvra 


Dallas 
KLIF-TV 
Date not set 


H-R 


Danville, Ill. 
WDAN-TV 

Jan. 1 
Everett-McKinney 


Danville, Va. 
WBTM-TV 

Jan. 15 
Hollingbery 


Des Moines 
WHO-TV 

Mar.-Apr. °54 
Free & Peters 


Duluth-Superior 
WDSM-TV 

Feb. °54 

Free & Peters 


- Durham 


WCIG-TV 
Date not set 


H-R 


Elkhart, Ind. 
WwsiV 
Feb. °54 


Pearson 


El Paso 
KEPO-TV 
Date not set 
Avery-Knodel 


Eugene, Ore. 
KVAL-TV 

Mar. 1 
Hollingbery 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
WJPB-TV 

Jan. 18 
Headley-Reed 


Fresno, Calif. 
KBID-TV 

Jan. 15-30 
Meeker 


Grand Junction, Colo. 
KFXJ-TV 

May °54 

Hal Holman, Midwest 
Devney & Co., East 


Greensboro 
WCOG-TV 
Date not set 
Bolling 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
WCMB-TV 

Mar. °54 

Donald Cooke 


Honolulu 
KULA-TV 

Mar. 1 
Headley-Reed 


Houston 
KXYZ-TV 

Date not set 
Free & Peters 


Idaho Falls 
KIFT 

Apr. *54 
Hollingbery 
Jackson, Mich. 
WIBM-TV 

Date not set 
Forjoe 


Jackson, Miss. 
WSLI-TV 

Spring °54 
Weed 


Jackson, Tenn. 
WDXI-TV 

Summer ’54 
Burn-Smith 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
WJTN-TV 
Date not set 


Taylor 


Keene, N. H. 
WKNE-TV 
Date not set 


Meeker 


Kingston, N. Y. 
WKNY-TV 

Jan. °54 

Meeker 


Lewistown, Pa. 
WMRF-TV 
Summer 754 


Burn-Smith 


Lexington, Ky. 
WLAP-TV 
May 1 


Pearson 


Lima, O. 
WIMA-TV 
Spring °54 
Weed 


Little Rock 
KARK-TY 
Date not set 
Petry 
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Little Rock 
KETV 

Date not set 
Adam Young 


Los Angeles 
KBIC-TV 
Spring °54 
Meeker 


Louisville 
WLOU-TV 
Date not set 
Forjoe 


Lufkin, Tex. 
KTRE-TV 

Date not set 
Taylor 


Manchester, N. H. 
WMUR-TV 

Feb. 15 

Weed 


Mason City, la. 
KGLO-TV 

Spring °54 

Weed 


Massillon, O. 
WMAC-TV 

Date not set 
Petry 


Missoula, Mont. 
KGVO-TV 

July 1 

Gill-Perna 


Montgomery, Ala. 
WSFA-TV . 
Apr. 15 
Headley-Reed 


Mount Airy, N. C. 
WPAQ-TV 

Date not set 

Thos. F. Clark 


New Bedford, Mass. 


WTEV 
Date not set 
Walker 


New Haven 
WELI-TV 
Date not set 


H-R 


New Orleans 
WCKG 

Date not set 
Adam Young 


Orlando, Fla. 
WDBO-TV 

Apr. °54 

Blair 
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Pittsfield, Mass. 
WBEC-TV 
May °54 
Everett-McKinney 
Pocatello, Ida. 
KWIK-TV 


Jan. 15 
Hollingbery 


Portland, Me. 
WGAN-TV 

Feb. 1 
Avery-Knodel 


Poughkeepsie 
WEOK-TV 

Mar. °54 
Everett-McKinney 


Rochester, N. Y. 


WCBF 
Fall °54 
Donald Cooke 


Saginaw, Mich. 
WSGW-TV 

May 1 

Pearson 


Salinas-Monterey 
KICU 

Date not set 
Bolling 


St. Louis 
WIL-TV 

Date not set 
Adam Young 


St. Cloud, Minn. 
WJON-TV 

Date not set 
Rambeau 


Salisbury, Md. 
WBOC-TV 

Mar. 15 
Burn-Smith 


Salt Lake City 
Hollingbery 
KUTV 

Feb. 15 


San Francisco 
KSAN-TV 
Date not set 


McGillvra 


Savannah, Ga. 
WTOC-TV 

Feb. 1 

Katz 


Scranton, Pa. 
WARM-TV 

Jan. 1 
Hollingbery 


Sedalia, Mo. 
KDRO-TV 

Jan. 1 

Rep. not designated 


Shreveport, La. 
KSLA-TV 

Jan. 1 

Raymer 


Sioux City, Ia. 
KCTV 

Date not set 
Adam Young 


Sweetwater, Tex. 
KPAR-TV 

Date not set 
Avery-Knodel 


Trenton, N. J. 
WTTM-TV 

Date not set 
Forjoe 


Troy-Albany-Sche- 
nectady 

WTRI 

Mar. 1 

Headley-Reed 


Tulsa 
KCEB 
Jan. 1 
Bolling 


Twin Falls, Ida. 
KLIX-TV 

May 1 
Hollingbery 


Vancouver, Wash. 
KVAN-TV 

Jan. °54 

Bolling 


Waterloo, Ind. 
WINT 

Mar. 1 

Rep. not designated 


Watertown, N. Y. 
WWNY-TV 

Spring °54 

Weed 


Williamsport, Pa. 
WRAK-TV 

May °54 
Everett-McKinney 


Worcester, Mass. 
WAAB-TV 

Apr. *54 
Hollingbery 


Youngstown, O. 
WUTV 

Date not set 

Petry 





























Chain (Continued from page 67) 


larger agencies and today contains 16 
members. From this group came the 
Allied Service Agencies, intended to 
teach sales methods to the one or two- 
man office. In 1937 its title was 
changed to describe more accurately 
its national reach, and it has been 
the National Advertising Agency Net- 
work since. Today, all NAAN agencies 
have at least eight employes and a 
yearly gross of $450,000. Seven or 


eight do more than $1 _ million 
annually. 
And now television offers the 


agency network its greatest challenge. 
Members anticipate extra billing from 
two sources: the local advertiser who 
will increase his budget to include tv 
and the national account which re- 
quires regional handling. New prob- 
lems may well accompany the new 
business, but, judging from the NAAN 
record, 35 agencies working in co- 
operation will find the answers. 





Capitol Cameras 


There'll be bigger and better tv 
reports from the Senate in the 
session just beginning. 

It’s taken $34,000 and 
months to hack away at the six- 
foot stone walls in the capitol and 
improve the facilities in what’s 
the Radio-Tv Press 
Gallery. But the result is that now 
cameras can get a long enough 
shot to show a whole panel full of 
senators. 

Last year, the farthest away 
cameramen could get was only 


six 


known as 


enough to show one _ senator’s 
head. 

The new studio has been carved 
out of the space previously set 
aside for both radio and tv. It 
measures 15 by 20 feet and has a 
soundproof door that will divide 
it in half. It’s completely air- 
conditioned and is available for 
any network to use by itself or 
for all of them to use at once. 

The new set-up won't, of course, 
permit showing the Senate itself 
in action, for only new legislation 
can accomplish that. But it will 
allow live shows to be made of 
senators fresh from the heat of a 
controversial battle on the floor. 

















Slides (Continued from page 41) 


Standards, as a matter of fact, are 
not only needed in the making of 
color transparencies and opaques; the 
lack of them plagues the entire slide 
field. Says Bill Bates, manager of 
wpAF-Tv Kansas City: “I doubt if 
there will ever be complete standardi- 
zation of slide equipment, as desirable 
as that is. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that the size of slides may be- 
come standard.” 


Most station men agree that stand- 
ardization is not only necessary but 
entirely possible. “Sure it can be 
done,” asserts Edward L. Favors, chief 
engineer of KSTM-Tv St. Louis.” 

So far the only actual step toward 
establishing slide standards has been 
taken by the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture and Television Engineers. That 
group has drawn up proposed speci- 
fications. If these are adopted, perhaps 
at long last the way will be paved for 
eliminating the maze of conflicting 
shapes and sizes. Othe: wise, the “slide 
chaos” threatens to continue. 


| 








FOR SALE 


Here is an opportunity to secure a 
distinctive name for a company 


that operates in television. 


TELECAST CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


(A New York Corporation) 


The foregoing corporation has 
been inactive for several years and 
may be purchased as a corporate 


entity or the name alone. Box 106, 


TELEVISION AGE. 














LOOK 


at the 





GOLDEN CIRCLE 


KCMC-TV 


TEXAR:KANA 


channel 6 





"GOLDEN CIRCLE 


POPULATION —382,000 
RETAIL SALES — $364,000,000 


KCMC-TV @ °°: 


Represented by O. L. Taylor Company 
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ARK 


Sarra’s ype | a a ed 
effective “visual selling”—they 

SALESMANSHIP make friends and motivate 
buying action. 





Saws emnines use of 

audio-visual techniques 

ATTENTION compels attention for the 
product’s complete story. 





Seree> ee | possess 

an unforgetable quality— 

RETENTION the impression lasts long 
after the broadcast. 





Sarra’s advertising experts never 
RECOGNITION forget the primary importance of 
strong product identification. 


The advertiser gets results when 
Sarra’s team of creative 
advertising men and expert 
technicians apply their talents. 





TY COMMERCIALS 








More than 2500 TV commercials al- OTHER SUCCESSFUL TV 
ready produced, and over 20 years’ ADVERTISERS SERVED BY SARRA 
experience as specialists in Visual The STUDEBAKER Corp.— 
Selling give Sarra “‘know-how’’. Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc. 
Find out how it can work for you. NORTHERN TISSUE, Northern 


Paper Mills—-Young & Rubi- 
cam, Ine. (Chicago). 
JERGENS LOTION, Andrew 
VIDE-O-RIGINAL is Jergens, Ine.—Robert W. Orr 
the name for a qual- posse ia 
. . SYLVANIA TV sets, Sylvania 
ity-controlled motion Electric Products, Ine.—Roy S. 
picture print made in Durstine,. Inc. 
Sarra’s own photo- The GREAT ATLANTIC & PA- 
graphic laboratory. And CIFIC TEA COMPANY-Paris 
whether you order one ‘eart. 

RAINBO, FAIR-MAID, COLON- 
—or one hundred—each IAL breads, Campbell Taggart 
is custom-made for max- Associated Bakeries. 
imum fidelity. 














CLIP BOARD OF 
RECENT SARRA RELEASES 





LUCKY STRIKE, American 
Tobacco Co.—Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 





STOPETTE Deodorant, Jules 
Montenier, Inc.—Earle Ludgin 
Company 





PET Milk Co.—Gardner Adver- 
tising Co. Awarded Chicago Art 
Directors’ Club Gold Medal. 





Pabst “BLUE RIBBON” Beer, 
Pabst Sales Co.—Warwick & 
Legler, Inc. 





csaeneeanseaaseuane Sarr 





NEW YORK: 200 Eas? 56th Street CHICAGO: 16 East Ontario Street SPECIALISTS IN VISUAL SELLING 


TELEVISION COMMERCIALS - PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION - MOTION PICTURES - SOUND SLIDE FILMS 
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T E L EVI ‘ey i O *y A G oe List of Station Filmbuyers 


(The names in the following roster include those of general managers, program directors 
dnd supervisors of station film departments in cases where no buyer is designated.) 


Abilene, Tex. 
KRBC-TV—John Renshaw 


Akron 
WAKR-TV—William Mavrides 


Albany 
WROW-TV—H. L. Goldman 


Albuquerque 


KGGM-TV—Jonny Graff 
KOAT-TV—Phil Hoffman 
KOB-TV—Dorothy B. Smith 


Altoona 
WFBG-TV—Howard Wright 


Amarillo 


KFDA-TV—Stan Wilson 
KGNC-TV—Kelly Maddox 


Ames, Ia. 
WOI-TV—tTad Williams 


Ann Arbor 
WPAG-TV—R. W. Kirkpatrick 


Asheville 
WISE-TV—Harold H. Thoms 


Ashtabula, O. 
WICA-TV—Don Fassett 


Atlanta 


WAGA-TV—Glenn C. Jackson 
WLW-A—John Sever 
WSB-TV—Jean Hendrix 


Atlantic City 
WFPG-TV—Elaine Bartolomei 


Austin, Minn. 
KMMT—L. L. McCurnin 


Austin, Tex. 
KTBC-TV—J. C. Kellam 


Bakersfield 
KAFY-TV—Ed Simmel 
KERO-TV—Kenneth Croes 


Baltimore 


WAAM—Herbert B. Cahan 
WBAL-TV—Sydney Barbet 
WMAR-TV—David V. R. Stickle 


Bangor 
WABI-TV-—Lee Gorman, Jr. 


Battle Creek 
WBKZ-TV—Edwin Lasko 


Belleville-St. Louis 
WTVI—tTed Westcott 


Bellingham, Wash. 
KVOS-TV—Jerry C. Worthen 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


WLEV-TV—Thomas R. Nunan, Jr. 


Billings, Mont. 
KOOK-TV—V. V. Clark 


Binghamton 
WNBF-TV—Edward M. Scala 


Birmingham 
WABT—Richard Buch 
WBRC-TV—J. Robert Kerns 


Bloomington, Ind. 
WTTV—Robert Petranoff 


Boise, Ida. 
KIDO-TV—Jack Link 


Boston 


WBZ-TV—R. G. Duffield 
WNAC-TV—James Pike 


Bridgeport 
WICC-TV—Wallace Dunlap 


Buffalo 

WBEN-TV—Quentin P. Renner 
WBES-TV—Roger M. Baker 
WBUF-TV—Sherwin Grossman 
Butte, Mont. 
KOPR-TV—Ed Cooney 


KXLF-TV—E. B. Craney 


Cambridge 
WTAO-TV—Fred H. Stein 


Cedar Rapids 
KCRI-TV—Frank Rubel 
WMT-TV—William B. Quarton 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
WCHA-TV—John S. Booth 


Charleston, S. C. 
WCSC-TV—Russell Long 


Charleston, W. Va. 
WKNA-TV—Joseph Smitth 


Charlotte 
WAYS-TV—James L. Poston 
WBTV—J. William Quinn 


Chicago 
WBBM-TV—Vann Cominos 
WBKB—George C. Rice 
WGN-TV—Elizabeth Bain 
WNBQ—Isabelle Cooney 


Chico, Calif. 
KHSL-TV—Martin Jacobsen 


Cincinnati 
WCPO-TV—Ed Weston 
WKRC-TV—Barry Hersh 
WLW-T—Art Nevins 


Cleveland 
WEWS—Dave Baylor 
WNBK—Albert O’Deal 
WXEL—Ben Wickham 


Colorado Springs 


KKTV—Carl Pehlman 
KRDO-TV—Joseph H. Rohrer 


Columbia, Mo. 
KOMU-TV—William A. Vaughn 


Columbia, S. C. 
WCOS-TV—Stewart Spencer 
WIS-TV—Charles Batson 
WNOK-TV—David M. Campbell 


Columbus, Ga. 
WDAK-TV—Allen M. Woodall 


Columbus, O. 
WBNS-TV—Jerome R. Reeves 
WLW-C—Art Nevins 
WTVN—Dorothy Silver 


Dallas 


KRLD-TV—Vess Box 
WFAA-TV-—Howard Anderson 


Davenport 
WOC-TV—Ernie Sanders 


Dayton 

WHIO-TV—William Campbell 
WIFE—Roger J. LaReau 
WLW-D—Art Nevins 


Decatur, Ill. 
WTVP—Downey Hewey 


Denver 

KBTV—W. L. Murray 

KFEL-TV—Duncan Ross 
KLZ-TV—Clayton Brace 
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Detroit 

WJBK-TV—Gayle V. Grubb 
WWJ-TV—Frank A. Picard 
WXYZ-TV—K. J. Sims 


Duluth 
WFTV—Harvey Wick 


Easton, Pa. 
WGLV—Dick Hubbell 


Elmira, N. Y. 
WECT-TV—Kenneth Powell 
WTVE—T. K. Cassell 


El Paso 
KROD-TV—Dick Watts 
KTSM-TV—Jack Chapman 


Erie, Pa. 
WICU—Ben McLaughlin 


Eureka, Calif. 
KIEM-TV—John G. Bauriedel 


Evansville-Henderson 
WEHT—Don P. Molony 


Fargo, N. D. 
WDAY-TV—Tom Barnes 


Festus-St. Louis 
KACY—Carl McIntire 


Fort Dodge, Ia. 
KQTV—Edward Breen 


Fort Lauderdale 
WFTL-TV—John L. Crosby 


Fort Smith, Ark. 
KFSA-TV—Weldon Stamps 


Fort Worth 
WBAP-TV—Lynn Trammell 


Fresno 
KJEO—Edgar Deatherage 
KMJ-TV—Wilson Lefler 


Galveston-Houston 
KGUL-TV—M. B. Johnson 


Grand Rapids 
WOOD-TV—Clark Grant 


Green Bay, Wis. 
WBAY-TV—Jim Krause 


Greensboro 


WCOG-TV—Virgil V. Evans, Jr. 


WFMY-TV—Charles Seward 


Greenville, N. C. 
WNCT—A. Hartwell Campbell 
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Greenville, S. C. 
WGVL—Ben Greer 


Hampton, Va. 
WVEC-TV—Thomas P. Chisman 


Harlingen, Tex. 
KGBS-TV-—Troy McDaniel 


Harrisburg 
WHP-TV—Dick Redmond 
WTPA—Dave Bennett 


Harrisonburg, Va. 
WSVA-TV—Richard H. Johnson 


Holyoke-S pring field 
WHYN-TV—Patrick Montague 


Honolulu 
KGMB-TV—Wayne Kearl 
KONA—Barbara Thurston 


Houston 
K-NUZ-TV—Roger Van Duzer 
KPRC-TV—Marthalu Brooks 


Huntington 
WSAZ-TV—Ned R. Brooke 


Hutchinson-W ichita 
KTVH—Howard O. Peterson 


Indianapolis 
WFBM-TV—Hugh Kibbey 


Jackson, Miss. 
WJTV—Dale Baum 


Jacksonville 
WMBR-TV—Bernie Adams 


Johnson City, Tenn. 
WJHL-TV—Walter Heeb 


Johnstown, Pa. 


WARD-TV—Robert Nelson 
WJAC-TV—Frank P. Cummins 


Kalamazoo 
WKZO-TV—John Speer 


Kansas City 


KCMO-TV—T. R. Thompson 
KCTY—John Kinsella 
KMBC-TV—George Higgins 
WDAF-TV—William Bates 
WHB-TV—Marcia Young 


Knoxville 

WROL—W. H. Linebaugh 
WTSK—Harold B. Rothrock 
Lafayette, Ind. 
WFAM-TV—Dave Milligan 


Lake Charles, La. 
KTAG—James Lucas 


Lancaster, Pa. 
WGAL-TV—Harold E. Miller 


Lansing 
WILS-TV—James C. Pollack 
WJIM-TV—Phil Sherck 


Las Vegas 
KLAS-TV—Alex Struthers 


Lawton, Okla. 
KSWO-TV—Paul N. Goode. 


Lima, O. 
WLOK-TV—William W. Hufiman 


Lincoln 


KFOR-TV—Ken Greenwood 
KOLN-TV—William E. Lucas 


Little Rock 
KRTV—Van Buren DeVries 


Longview, Tex. 
KTVE—William M. Morrow, Jr. 


Los Angeles 
KECA-TV—Robert Forward 
KHJ-TV—James Higson 
KLAC-TV—Fred Henry 
KNBH—George Burke 
KNXT—Bob Hurlbut 
KPIK—Dan Russell 
KTLA—Leland G. Muller 
KTTV—Val Conte 


Louisville 


WAVE-TV—George Patterson 
WHAS-TV—Charles McDaniel} 
WKLO-TV—Joe Eaton 


Lubbock 


KCBD-TV—Hulen Penney 
KDUB-TV—E. R. Norris 


Lynchburg 
WLVA-TV—Warren Uttal 


Macon 


WETV—Allen Woodall 
WMAZ-TV—Wilton E. Cobb 


Madison 
WKOW-TV—AMichael Henry 
WMTV—Gerald A. Bartell 


Medford, Ore. 
KBES-TV—Edward A. Malone 


Memphis 
WHBQ-TV—Vicki O’Brien 
WMCT—Wilson Mount 









































Meridian, Miss. 
WTOK-TV—Jerry Joiner 


Mesa-Phoenix 
KTYL-TV—Dwight Harkins 
Miami 

WTVJ—Labe Mell 


Milwaukee 


WCAN-TV—Elmer Jaspan 
WOKY-TV—Lee Bartell 
WTMJ-TV—Jim Fitzgerald 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 


KSTP-TV—Kar]! Plain 
WCCO-TV— Harry Jones 
WMIN-TV—Larry Bentson 
WTCN-TV—Eugene Wecker 


Minot, N. D. 
KCJB-TV—Diane Lallathin 


Mobile 
WALA-TV—Howard Martin 
WKAB-TV—Jim Smith 
Monroe, La. 


KFAZ—Howard Griffith 
KNOE-TV—Paul Goldman 


Monterey, Calif. 
KMBY-TV—Bruce Ariss 


Montgomery 
WCOV-TV—Hugh Smith 


Muncie, Ind. 
WLBC-TV—Bill Craig 


Nashville 
WSM-TV—Irving Waugh 


Newark 
WATV—Robert Paskow 


New Britain 
WKNB-TV—Frank Struzzieri 


New Castle, Pa. 
WKST-TV—Arthur Graham 


New Haven 
WNHC-TV—William G. Mulvey 


New Orleans 
WDSU-TV—Ivy deLouche 


New York 


WABC-TV—Freelon Fowler 
WABD—Henry Humphrey 
WCBS-TV—William Lacey 
WNBT—Richard Pack 
WOR-TV—AMilford Fenster 
WPIX—Lou Ames 


Norfolk 


WTAR-TV—Patrick C. Arnoux 
WTOV-TV—Robert Wasdon 


Oklahoma City 
KLPR-TV—Byrne Ross 
KOTV—Wayne Taylor 
WKY-TV—Kieth Mathers 


Omaha 


KMTV—Glenn E. Harris 
WOW-TV—Josephine McCarghy 


Oshkosh 
WOSH-TV—Bill Johns 


Panama City, Fla. 
WJDM-TV—Mel Wheeler 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
WTAP—Ted Eiland 


Pensacola 
WEAR-TV—Mel Wheeler 


Peoria 
WEEK-TV—Robert C. Fransen 
WTVH-TV—Don Roper 


Philadelphia 


WCAU-TV—Lee Varker 
WFIL-TV—Walter Tillman 
WPTZ—Edward G. Murray 


Phoenix 
KOOL-TV—Dick Goebel 
KOY-TV—Dick Goebel 
KPHO-TV—Richard Rawls 


Pittsburgh 
WDTV—Richard Dreyfuss 
WENS—Jay Gould 
WKJF-TV—George P. Turner 


Pocatello, Ida. 
KWIK-TV—Charles Crabtree 
Portland, Me. 
WCSH-TV—Jack Atwood 
WPMT—William A. Gildersleeve 
Portland, Ore. 
KOIN-TV—Howard Lane 
KPTV—Eugene Ragle 
Providence 

WJAR-TV—Dody Sinclair 


WPRO-TV—Peter W. Swanson, Jr. 


Pueblo, Colo. 
KCSJ-TV—Douglas D. Kahle 
KDZA-TV—Dee B. Crouch 


Quincy, Ill. 
KHQA-TV—Walter Rothschild 
WGEM-TV—Joe Bonansinga 


Raleigh 
WNAO-TV—Charles W. Stone 


Reading, Pa. 
WEEU-TV—D. W. Shields 
WHUM-TV—Hum Greig 
Reno 

KZTV—Harry Huey 


Richmond 
WTVR—Wilbur Havens 


Roanoke 
WSLS-TV—Horace Fitzpatrick 


Rochester, Minn. 
KROC-TV—David Gentling 


Rochester, N. Y. 


WHAM-TV—Dave Manning 
WHEC-TV—Bill Adams 
WVET-TV—Art Cooke 


Rockford, Ill. 
WREX-TV—Soren H. Munkhof 
WTVO—Harold Froelich 
Rock Island 
WHBF-TV—F. W. Cooke 


Rome, Ga. 
WROM-TV—lIvan Hoge 


Roswell, N. M. 
KSWS-TV—Paul McEvoy 


Saginaw, Mich. 
WKNX-TV—Henry Scott 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
KFEQ-TV—Glenn Griswold 


St. Louis 

KSD-TV—Keith Gunther 
KSTM-TV—Marshall Pengra 
St. Petersburg 
WSUN-TV—Monte Gurwit 


Salinas, Calif. 
KSBW-TV—Neal Edmundson 


Salt Lake City 


KDYL-TV—James Chubb 
KSL-TV—Richard V. Thiriot 
KUTV—S. John Schile 


San Angelo 
KTXL-TV—Martha G. Stephens 


San Antonio 


KEYL—George B. Storer, Jr. 
WOAI-TV—Edward D. Hyman 


(Continued on page 79) 
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North Carolina’s 


FIRST Post-Freeze VHE! 





Winston-Salem 
plus 


Greensboro & High Point 


“The Tar Heel Golden Triangle” 


nected Jelwision Mipthate 





National Representative: The Headley-Reed Company 
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In the picture 


Although he likes golf and fishing, 48-year-old Robert M. Ganger 
says, “My real hobby is work.” And his career proves it. From odd 
jobs at home in Greenville, Ohio, to playing with a jazz combo after 
college and working briefly with an Alaskan cannery, Bob did pretty 
well. But like all good hobbiests, he had to specialize: He became office 
boy with the old Geyer agency in Dayton and—with the originality that 
has marked his advertising campaigns—stayed with the same company 
more than 20 years. It had become Geyer, Ganger and Newell by the time 
he left to join P. Lorillard in 1950. After lifting their sales 40 per cent 
(and becoming president), he resigned this spring, underwent surgery. 
Now, however, Bob Ganger is back at a New York desk and feeling fine 
about serving D’Arcy Advertising, St. Louis, as chairman of the board. 








For the first time in its seven-year history, the Station Representatives 
Association renamed its president when it reelected John P. Blair, 
head of the television and radio organizations which bear his name. A 
Chicagoan by birth, he is probably a San Franciscan at heart, for it was 
there he organized his highly successful company. Shortly after college at 
Wisconsin, he joined J. Walter Thompson and took charge of “new 
business” at its San Francisco office. One project: to help out occasionally 
with sales service for KNX Los Angeles. The next thing he knew, Mr. Blair 
was heading up a San Francisco office for KNX, an operation so successful 





that within months it was expanded to national station representation. 
Although he spends too many Saturdays up in his office to keep his golf 
score down, John Blair does take some work to do aboard his yacht. 





Television’s inroad upon Hollywood was more than a figure of 
speech, judging by a real estate transaction last month: Kling 
Studios of Chicago took a long-term lease on the Charles Chaplin Studios. 
Factotum at Kling is 48-year-old president Robert Eirinberg who 
majored in advertising at Northwestern (Class of °27) and then joined 
Montgomery Ward as copywriter for two years. Subsequently, he held 
various sales posts in the midwest until, in 1934, he met Wendell Kling, 
artist and illustrator. The two men founded Kling Studios as a commercial 
art service, soon found themselves handling everything from photography 
to display. By 1946 they had to build a block-long, million-dollar studio 
to get sufficient office space in Chicago and now are building three sound 
stages there as well as acquiring the Chaplin property in the West. 


Richard E. Jones is an old hand at station management. With 
Storer Broadcasting, he managed WJBK-TV-AM Detroit and later as Storer 
districts vp, he supervised two television and three radio properties. Then 
Dick moved over to Du Mont where he directed owned-and-operated sta- 
tions in New York, Pittsburgh and Washington, D. C. Now, in Washing- 
ton state, he is preparing to manage his own outlets, KXLY-TV-AM Spokane, 
which he and two partners have purchased for a reported $1,723,000. 
(Former majority owners: Ed Craney and Bing Crosby.) A native of 
Michigan, Dick entered radio by way of sales and public relations in 
Detroit. Then he joined the sales staff of ckLw Windsor, Ont., was made 
sales manager a month later and stayed until he joined Storer in 1948. 





As for his business future, he says it’s as broad as the Northwest itself. 
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In the picture 
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The new year means a new job for John H. Bachem, 53, who 
succeeds Ted Bergmann as general manager of the Du Mont network 
while the latter steps up to the director’s chair. Jack got his start (after a 
hitch in the Navy) when he joined the sales staff of Cosmopolitan in 1919, 
and, he reports, “I’ve been in advertising ever since.” He left magazines 
for radio in 1932 when he joined NBc and five years later had become 
assistant to the vp in charge of sales. Next stop was CBS where he was 
account executive and, in 1949, he joined Du Mont where he has most 
recently been national sales manager. The father of two grown sons 
(“One is an old gray-haired man now”), Mr. Bachem’s home is Port 
Washington, L. I. From his window, he could see the ketch that was his 
hobby for 16 years until he replaced it last season with an auxiliary sloop. 


Whether it was nBc, the Blue Network or css, Fred Thrower Jr. 
was always considered a bright young man to have around the network. 
Now, at the age of 43, he seems brighter still: He’s building a young net- 
work around himself. And his innovation, “satellite” television, got 
another boost last month as wMcT-Tv Adams, Mass., became the third 
uhf station to pick up and rebroadcast we1x New York programs. Others 
are WTVU Scranton and WLEV-TV Bethlehem. In addition, wAAM Baltimore, 
WKJF Pittsburgh and wBeN Buffalo have scheduled “regular feeds” this 
winter, Mr. Thrower, vp and gm of wPerx, thus has the start of a regional 
network, which gives his New York independent a bigger program budget; 
its advertisers, wider coverage. Since his hobbies are horses, guns and 
fishing, it’s little wonder he built it around wptx’s sports schedule. 


In 1918 Frank White left George Washington University in his 
native Washington, D. C. to enlist in the u.s. Navy as an aviation cadet. 
Although Cadet White didn’t get to perform in a military way he went 
on flying high careerwise. And today finds him as chairman of the board 
of McCann-Erickson (International), subsidiary operating overseas offices 
of that leading agency. Frank White began as an accountant and was, in 
turn, assistant to the president of the Union News Co., treasurer of the 
Literary Guild and general manager-treasurer of Newsweek. In 1937 he 
became treasurer of CBS, five years later he added the titles of vice 
president and director. In 1947, he was president of Columbia Records, 
in 1949 chief executive of the Mutual network. Then in January, 53 Mr. 
White was elected president of NBC, resigning six months later. 


It’s only natural that the sprouting of so many new television stations 
would also result in budding station representative firms. And it’s certainly 
natural that the new organizations would be spaded by men with repu- 
tation and experience in the field. A man filling these requirements is 
St. Louis-born, University of Missouri-trained, Lloyd George Venard, 
who in his twentieth year in the industry is announcing the opening of 
his own station representative firm, Venard, Inc. Lloyd’s first job in 
radio was at wGAR, Cleveland, as a salesman, followed by a period as the 
station’s promotion manager. Then came a ten-year tenure with Edward 
Petry & Co., where in addition to radio activity he became one of the 
first men in its tv department. In 1950 he joined the O. L. Taylor Co. 
as vice president, two years later becoming president. 























Filmbuyers (Cont'd from page 75) 


San Diego 
KFMB-TV—Bill Fox 
KFSD-TV—John C. Merino 
San Francisco 
KGO-TV—George Green 
KPIX—R. W. Wassenberg 
KRON-TV—Norman Louvau 
San Luis Obispo 
KVEC-TV—Jack Wasson 
Santa Barbara 
KEY-T—Russell L. Furse 


Schenectady 
WRGB—Albert Zink 
Scranton 
WGBI-TV—George Winterstein 
WTVU—Jay Russell 


Seattle 
KING-TV—Joyce Houston 


Sioux City 
KVTV—Norman Bacon 


Sioux Falls 
KELO-TV—Murray Stewart 


South Bend 
WSBT-TV—Walter A. Sweitzer 


Spokane 

KHQ-TV—William A. Nielson 
KXLY-TV—Norm Hawkins 
Springfield, Il. 
WICS—Milton D. Friedland 


Springfield, Mass. 
WWLP—Lewis I. Schwartz 


Springfield, Mo. 
KTTS-TV—Jack Lloyd 
KYTV—Carl Fox 
Syracuse 


WHEN—Gordon Alderman 
WSYR-TV—William V. Rothrum 


Tacoma 
KMO-TV—Carl Haymond 
KTNT-TV—Burke Ormsby 


Temple, Tex. 
KCEN-TV—Harry Stone 


Texarkana 
KCMC-TV—Frank O. Myers 


Toledo 
WSPD-TV—Elaine Phillips 


Tucson 
KOPO-TV—Buster Williams 
KVOA-TV—Dick Lewis 
Tulsa 

KOTV—Don Thompson 


Utica, a 
WKTV—Michael Fusco 


Waco, Tex. 
KANG-TV—Bob Walker 


Washington 


WMAL-TV—C. L. Kelly 
WNBW—George Dorsey 
WTOP-TV—Derrick Dyatt 
WTTG—Vincent De Maria 


Waterbury, Conn. 
WATR-TV—Edmund Waller 


West Palm Beach 
WIRK-TV—Joseph Field 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
WTRF TV—Robert W. Ferguson 


Wichita 
KEDD—Charles Bloomquist 


Wichita Falls 
KFDX-TV—Howard H. Fry 
KWFT-TV—Cecil Sansbury 


Wilkes-Barre 


WBRE-TV—Franklin D. Coslett 
WILK-TV—Thomas P. Shelburne 


Wilmington 
WDEL-TV—Barton Feroe 


Winston-Salem 


WSJS-TV—Bob Estes 
WTOB-TV—James W. Coan 


Yakima 

KIMA-TV—Jim Nolan 
York, Pa. 
WNOW-TV—Sidney Barbet 
WSBA-TV—Philip Eberly 
Youngstown 
WFMJ-TV—Len Nasman 
WKBN-TV—J. L. Bowden 


Yuma, Ariz. 


KIVA—Bill Geddes 


Zanesville 
WHIZ-TV—Robert D. Maley 





Seven keys to bigger TV 


audiences with such sales- 
making favorites as... 


[ | ABBOTT & COSTELLO SHOW 


52 sure-fire comedies that click with 
kids and grownups alike in millions of 
homes, made especially for TV. 


[| BIFF BAKER, U.S.A. 


Overseas intrigue in a fast-moving 
family adventure series of highest 
network quality. 


ROD CAMERON in 
CITY DETECTIVE 


Recently rated as the country’s #1 

local film for television —and sold to 
Falstaff Beer in 118 markets for the 
largest regional sale in TV film history. 


[._] FAMOUS PLAYHOUSE 


A super-assortment of over 175 original 
half-hour dramas with Hollywood 
names and sure sales appeal. 


[| FOLLOW THAT MAN 


The exciting “Man Against Crime” films 
(34.6 network Nielsen average) 
starring Ralph Bellamy, retitled for 
first-run in many TV cities. 


[| I'M THE LAW 


Starring George Raft in the unique 
adventures of a metropolitan police 
inspector, packed with sales punch. 


[_*] PLAYHOUSE 15 


78 fifteen-minute dramas of highest 
quality made for TV by the producer 
of BIG STORY and T-MEN IN ACTION. 


They ALL bear the same 
MCA-TV stamp of quality! 
For information, on these 
or other MCA-TV Advertising 
Showcases on Film, just clip 
this advertisement to 

your letterhead. 





NEW YORK: 598 Madison Ave.. PL 9-7500 
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And now Alfred J. Scalpone, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson’s vice-president in 
charge of tv-radio, says that the men 
who make up the boards of the big 
companies are regular guys, but that 
you'd never know it from reading 
some of their advertising. Says Alfred: 
“They like baseball games and they 
go to the fights, they need a shave and 
they drink Coca-Cola.” 

They may like ball games and go to 
the fights, Alfred; they may even 








shave now and then. But ask any vet- 
eran of the recent corporative Christ- 
mas parties about that Coca-Cola 
business. 

* * * 

A rather astonishing proposal—at 
first blush—was made recently by 
Rodney Erickson, manager of account 
planning for tv-radio of Young & 
Rubicam. His point: It is up to the ad- 
vertising agencies to control good 
taste in tv programming. He says there 
is a surprising lack of taste on the 
part of producers in combination with 
the networks, adding that there seems 
to be a laxity on the part of both in 
keeping their talent in line. “We, the 
agencies, therefore, sooner or later 
must exercise rigid control of this in- 
tangible but vital X factor in show 
business.” 

That’s the first time we'd heard it 
called the “X factor,” but in any event 
it casts agencies in a role some might 
consider anomalous—bluenose sophis- 
ticates. That is, until you realize that, 
worldly-wise as most agency men are, 
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they are excessively timid as regards 
the face they show the public. Of 
course, you might have reason to be 
a little timid, if not downright frozen 
stiff, when you realize thet you've got 
a few million bucks in billings riding 
on your judgement. An agency man 
may then be excused for adopting the 
old maxim, “When in doubt, leave it 
out”. 


* a * 


Understatement by Dr. Ernest 
Dichter, president of the Institute for 
Mass Motivations: “The listener is not 
a ‘passive recipient’ of the message. 
He does ‘something’ to the commer- 
cial.” 

* ae * 

We note that some elements among 
the bar owners feel that home televi- 
sion is hurting their business. Wonder 
if they considered the possibility that 
tavern television might be keeping 
people home. 

* * * 

Some definite signs of maturity in 
tv thinking were evident at the eastern 
annual conference of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 
A few years ago, we can remember, 
everybody was concerned about the 
technical aspects and jargon of the 
new medium. There was one panel dis- 
cussion, we recall, not at a 4A meeting, 
but with some big agency names on it, 
which limped along for some time and 
finally broke down because nobody 
could figure out what the other guy 
was talking about. Everybody was 
trying to sound knowledgeable, but in 
the end a couple of the panelists, real- 
izing how ludicrous the thing was, 
looked at one another and _ started 
laughing. That was it. 

What struck us at the 4A session 
was the realization that it didn’t matter 
a hell of a lot whether you know 
what a barn-door wipe or balop is. Tv 
as a medium—and every tv. show— 
will succeed or fail in terms of people, 
was the point made. 

As Dave Lesan, producer of The 
Guiding Light for Compton Advertis- 
ing, put it: “Possibly it’s going to be 





a rude shock to you, as it was to me, 
hat television isn’t produced electroni- 
cally. Like everything else, it gets 
down to people. In eighteen months I 
have yet to learn what that ridiculous 
little green line that keeps wobbling 
around under the scanning monitor 
is all about.” 

And John Gibbs, the package pro- 
ducer, who said he was for having 
policy control of a show rest in the 
hands of the agency, added: “Control 
isn’t a theory, or a paragraph in a 
contract. Control is a man.” This even 
includes interpretations of ratings, 
audience trends, and cost per advertis- 
ing dollar. These statistics, he said, 
must be taken with a grain of salt and 
a pound of human understanding, and 
for that “you need not a calculator or 
a slide-rule artist; you need a man.” 

at * * 

“That’s a cold, merciless thing, that 
camera,” Dave Lesan said. “And it 
doesn’t come equipped with a lens 
filter to screen out the sloppy and the 
stupid and the phoney.” 

No, but what a happy thought! 

oom * * 

Easy Does It, Girls: Renzo Cesana, 
“The Continental,” recently dropped 
in on the tv careers for women course 
of the Cambridge Schools of Radio & 
TV Broadcasting. After chatting about 
his experiences, he invited the girls 
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in the class to visit him at Du Mont. 
He said. he wanted. to give them a 
chance to see the workings behind the 
scenes. —JOSEPH KASELOW 

















Some people are 


born leaders 





---like WCAU, Philadelphia 


TELEVISION — On a 7-day basis WCAU-Television’s 


RADIO— On a 7-day basis WCAU-Radio’s average 
average quarter-hour ratings are 38% higher than Station B. 


quarter-hour ratings are 58% higher than Station B 
The Philadelphia Bullefin Radio and TV Stations 


* CBS Affiliates 


Sources upon request 


Represented by CBS Radio and Television Spot Sales 
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